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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following statement 
I received from the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Honorable Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. 

On July 31, 1961, during the debate on 
Senate Joint Resolution 120, the resolu- 
tion to authorize the President to order 
Ready reservists to active duty, I en- 
gaged in the following colloquy with the 


gentleman from New York, Hon. STEVEN | 


B. DEROUNIAN: 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. 
strike out the last word. | 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services. I am disturbed over the 
recent charge by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor that accord- 
ing to his investigator there is some discrimi- 
nation in the armed services of the United 
States because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. Would the gentleman assure 
me that he will look into this on his own 
responsibility to make sure that this is not 
happening, or if it is, that immediate cor- 
rective measures will be taken through the 
_ President of the United States to assure equal 
status and equal treatment for all members 
of the armed services? 

Mr. VrINson. In view of the question the 
distinguished gentleman from New York has 
propounded to me, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, I will advise you 
and advise the Members of the House and 
the public that I shall on tomorrow morning 
address a communication to the Secretary of 


Chairman, I move to 


Defense requesting information along the | 


line of the gentleman’s question to me and 
I will be delighted to give it to the public 
and I will be happy to send the gentleman 
a copy of the letter. 

Mr. DeERoUNIAN. I thank the gentleman. 


Accordingly, I wrote to Hon. Robert S. 
McNamara, Secretary of Defense, on Au- 
gust 1, 1961, requesting that he furnish 
me a full reply to the question raised by 
the gentleman from New York. That 
reply has been received and is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 5, 1961. 

DeEaR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reference 
to your letter to me of August 1, 1961, in 
which you included a colloquy between your- 
self and Congressman DEROUNIAN with re- 
spect to alleged discrimination in the armed 
services of the United States because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN’s statement is in broad 
terms and we have been unable to identify 
any eT charge by the chairman of the 
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Committee on Education and Labor on this 
subject which would pertain to the Depart- 
ment of Defense as a whole. From time to 
time, Mr. Powe. has forwarded to the mili- 
tary departments complaints that have been 
made to him by individuals alleging dis- 
crimination. Each of these complaints has 
been promptly investigated and replies made 
to Congressman POWELL advising him as to 
our findings and corrective action taken if 
such was called for. 

The policy of the Department of Defense is 
that there shall be equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. This policy stems 
from Executive Order No. 9981, signed by 
President Truman on July 26, 1948, and we 
are happy to report that this policy has been 


fully implemented in the Active Establish- 


ment. 

There have been suggestions that this 
policy should be enforced with respect to 
the National Guard. It is a fact that there 
are several States, in which State laws, prac- 
tices, and customs result in segregation of 
Negroes in the National Guard and preclude 
equality of treatment because of race. Since 
World War II, however, there has been sig- 
nificant advance in the integration of Ne- 
groes into formerly all white National Guard 
units. This has been accomplished by the 
modification of both statutes and practices 
which formerly precluded integration in 
several States. 

With respect to those States where prog- 
ress as yet has not been made the problem 
admittedly is complicated. When the Na- 
tional Guard is in an inactive status or as 
the language of the Constitution provides 
when not “called into the actual service of 
the United States,” there are constitutional 
and statutory provisions which make the 
attainment of racial integration much more 
difficult than in the Active Forces where the 
Federal authorities have the direct exclusive 
authority to require integration. The Na- 
tional Guard, in an inactive status, is com- 
posed of State forces serving under the com- 
mand of the several Governors. In the event 
that the threat to the security of the United 
States should require the necessary action to 
call any or all the National Guard units into 
active service, the policy of integration which 


presently obtains for the active service 


would, of course, apply also to the National 
Guard units on active duty. 

It is possible that the remark by Mr. DErR- 
OUNIAN pertains to the considerations men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs. There 
has also been a complaint that there is dis- 
crimination within the National Guard 
Bureau. This allegation is currently under 
careful scrutiny by the Department of De- 
fense and I assure you that such corrective 
action as may be called for will be taken. 
Although Mr. POWELL has not written to me 
on this matter, I am advised that members 
of his office staff have discussed the allega- 
tion with representatives of the National 
Guard Bureau and members of my staff. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, may I assure 
you that the Department of Defense whole- 
heartedly supports the national policy with 
respect to equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity for all persons in the armed services. 
Each instance of alleged discrimination is 
promptly investigated and, if appropriate, 
corrective action is taken within the author- 
ity at my disposal. 


I appreciate your interest in this matter 
and it is a pleasure to be able to provide you 
with this information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert S. MCNAMARA. 


NSA Congress To Convene in 
Madison, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
National Student Association Congress 
will convene August 20 for 10 days in 
the capital of my State, Madison, Wis. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
brief history of the National Student 
Association printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the brief 
history was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE 14TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE US. serena 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


The U.S. National Student Association 
(USNSA) is.a confederation of student 
governments in colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. Its pro- 
grams, policy and national leadership—this 
year as in previous years—is determined by 
the National Student Congress, the largest 
and most significant single meeting of col- 
lege students in the Nation, comprised of 
delegates elected by the students of the 
member schools of the USNSA. 

This year the National Student Congress . 
will be held August 20 through 30 at the. 
University of Wisconsin in Madison, mark- 
ing a return to the site of the USNSA’s con- 
stitutional convention for the 14th anniver- 
sary of this nationwide organization of 
American students. 

The USNSA’s 14-year history dates back 
to 1946, when the student scene mirrored 
clearly the hustling phases of the world. 
In that year, postwar world meetings of all 
kinds were taking place, and the World Stu- 
dent Congress opened in Prague that sum- 
mer. | 

Twenty-five Americans attended the 
World Student Congress, representing 10 
universities and 9 student and youth or- 
ganizations. They had not been named 
official delegates of any American student 
organization, for no such organization 
existed after previous efforts to form a na- 
tional student group had lapsed into futility 
when overshadowed by the war or swallowed 
up by the partisans of left or right. 

The 25 Americans were conscious of the 
handicaps they suffered as unofficial dele- 
gates. Still they could not be other than 
impressed by the reputations, programs, and 
traditions of the representative student 
unions of other countries, some of which 
had been in existence for more than half — 
a century. These young Americans were 
determined to form an organization in the 
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United States, capable of encompassing wide- 
ranging opinion and pressures so that it 
might become the spokesman of the Amer- 
ican student community while at the same 
time providing valuable services to American 
students locally, regionally, and nationally. 

Their efforts culminated in August of 
1947, when the University of Wisconsin cam- 
pus was thronged with 750 delegates from 
356 schools who wrote the constitution for 
the USNSA, chose its name and decided the 
basis of its representation. Determined to 
assure the association’s continued mainte- 
nance of a large and representative constitu- 
ency, they limited membership to the stu- 
dent bodies of all accredited institutions of 
higher education through their democrati- 
cally elected student governments. Thus 
the USNSA did not become an individual- 
member organization where the individuals 
are responsible only to themselves, nor did 
it become solely a coordinating body for 
existing partisan oor sectarian student 
groups. Reflecting the feelings of students 
on member campuses, USNSA’s structure 
provides a representative organ for Ameri- 
can students within the heterogeneous 
framework of the Nation’s system of higher 
education. 

Today, USNSA’s membership includes 
the student bodies of 400 major American 
colleges and universities. While this con- 
stitutes only one-fifth of the total number 
of institutions on higher education in the 
United States according to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and one- 
third of the accredited colleges and univer- 
sities, the enrollment of these 400 USNSA 
member schools encompasses well over one- 
half of the total college enrollment in the 
country. 

Represented within the USNSA are col- 
leges and universities of the 4-year and 2- 
year variety, large State-supported univer- 
sities and small public colleges, private col- 
leges of every denomination and large 
privately-endowed institutions such as Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton. USNSA member 
colleges and universities are located in all 
but 4 of the 50 States including the District 


of Columbia, providing the USNSA with a. 


true cross-section of American college 
students. 

The annual National Student Congress is 
the supreme legislative body of the USNSA, 
establishing the policies and programs of 
the association and electing national officers 
for the coming year. Each student of a 
USNSA member school has the opportunity 
to be represented at this meeting through 
his democratically selected delegates. In 
this manner, the representative form of gov- 
ernment of the United States is reproduced 
at the college level, providing for the stu- 
dent an unusual exercise in democracy 
through which he may develop his citizen- 
ship and leadership skills through actual 
participation in self-government, where he 
finds himself both the governing and the 
governed. 

In the intensely political, but nonpartisan, 
atmosphere of the National Student Con- 
gress, delegates are forced to realize, some 
for the first time, the importance of their 
vote in the democratic process through 
which the future activities of their organiza- 
tion are established. At a time in history 
when totalitarian methods become more and 
more evident, this experience in democracy 
gives the American student a true under- 
standing and appreciation of democratic 
institutions. 

This training in democracy and self- 
government has been further utilized by 
USNSA student leaders as they move from 
the college scene into positions of national 
prominence. Among the former USNSA of- 
ficers now serving in positions of national 
leadership are William Welsh, USNSA presi- 
dent in 1947-48, now assistant to Senator 
Hart, of Michigan; Ralph Dungan, USNSA 
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national affairs vice president in 1947-48, 
now assistant to the President; James T. 
Harris, USNSA president in 1948-49, now 
director of the Ford Foundation’s Institute 
of Law and Public Administration of the 
Congo (Leopoldville); Peter Jones, author 
of a USNSA publication on the early in- 
ternational student scene who is now as- 
sistant to the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration; William Dent- 
zer, USNSA president in 1951-52, now with 


the International Cooperation Administra- 


tion; Richard J. Murphy, USNSA president 
in 1952-53, now Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Other USNSA alumni fill positions 
of leadership in the community, industry, 
and non-governmental organizations. 

In addition to its leadership training as- 
pects, USNSA’s flexible, yet sturdy structure 
has contributed to the continued growth of 
a 14-year program of service, education, and 
action. USNSA works both domestically 
and internationally in creating an awareness 
of the student’s local, national, and inter- 
national responsibilities. Emphasis upon 
responsibility, as well as rights, has secured 
for USNSA the recognition and permanent 
esteem of educational organizations and na- 
tional leaders. 

The work of the USNSA in the interna- 
tional student community was recognized 
in a statement of evaluation adopted by the 
three major deans’ organizations in the 
United States—the National Association of 
Women’s Deans and Counselors, the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association and the 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators—declaring that the USNSA 
has “spearheaded and led the mobilization 
of the unions of students of the free world 
in combating the partisan propaganda and 
distortion of truth fostered by the Com- 
munist-led International Union of Students.”’ 

Internationally, the USNSA was actively 


‘involved in the formation of the Interna- 
tional Student Conference and its Coordi- 


nating Secretariat, an international meeting 
and coordinating agency for the activities 
of 77 representative national unions of stu- 
dents of the free world. USNSA sent five 
representatives to the most recent Interna- 
tional Student Conference meeting in Au- 
gust 1961, in Klosters, Switzerland, and will 
represent thy American student community 
at the next tneeting. 


Good will delegations of American students 


have traveled to other countries under the 
sponsorship of the USNSA while the USNSA 
has hosted numerous delegations of foreign 
students in this country. This year the 
USNSA acted as host to delegations of stu- 
dent leaders from Korea, Paraguay, the 
Congo, Chile, French West Africa, and the 
Federation of Black African Students in 
France. The association also hosted an in- 
ternational student team interested in 
studying the problems of racial discrimina- 
tion in the southern United States. 

At a time when the foreign student 
leaders of today are also the national leaders 
of today—particularly in countries in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East— 
the USNSA international program has been 
an important factor in establishing good will 
with the leaders of these countries and help- 
ing them to understand our system of demo- 
cratic government and political freedom. 

The USNSA has long been an advocate of 
international educational exchange pro- 
grams and for the past 6 years, has been 
active in providing scholarships to outstand- 
ing student leaders from Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East for academic 
study in the United States. Through the 
association’s foreign student leadership 
project, 15 special scholarships are awarded 
annually to students from these four areas 
of the world for a full academic year on 
selected American campuses, with reduced 
study loads allowing them to participate ac- 
tively in the student organizations and 
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activities on American campuses, especially 
the democratic student self-governments. 
Twenty-eight academic scholarships have 
also been made available for Algerian ref- 
ugee student leaders to study in colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 

The USNSA recently completed negotia- 
tions for a long-term academic exchange pro- 
gram with the Soviet Union. Under the 
terms of the agreement, two American stu- 
dents will study for 1 full year in the Soviet 
Union and two Russian students will come 
to the United States. A special section of 
the agreement guarantees to participants of 
the exchange complete access to all necessary 
records in both countries. 

For the past 2 years, USNSA has conducted 
an academic exchange program negotiated by 
representatives of USNSA and the Polish 
National Union of Students, under which 
two American students study in Polish uni- 
versities and two Polish students spend an 
academic year in the United States. 

A program of travel in Latin America 


has been established by the association to 


ascertain the needs of student communities 
there in order to develop programs through 


‘which some of these needs may be alleviated. 


In this connection, USNSA cooperated with 
the National Union of Students of Chile 
during the past year in bringing five Chilean 
student leaders to the United States to study 
the American student cooperative system 
for adaptation to the Chilean environment. 

Convinced that the American student can 
contribute immensely in the field of inter- 
national relations while he is still a student, 
the USNSA, for the past 9 years, has con- 
ducted an international student relations 
seminar, providing the annual opportunity 
for 15 American student leaders to spend 
9 weeks in an intensive workshop on inter- 
national relations and the international 
student community, preparing the student to 
work effectively on the international student 
scene. The ninth seminar is now in prog- 
ress in Philadelphia, Pa. In order to expand 
the benefits of the program, USNSA conducts 
regional international student relations sem- 


inars of a shorter duration throughout the 


country during the academic year. 


USNSA’s International Commission has . 


concentrated this year on efforts to aid in 
the establishment of the Peace Corps. An 
active supporter of the Peace Corps idea 
since the proposal was first introduced as 
congressional legislation under the name of 
the point 4 Youth Corps, the USNSA has 
worked closely with its member student 
bodies in providing them with information 
and urging students to study the Peace Corps 
proposal. The USNSA prepared the student 
section of the original study on the feasi- 
bility of a Peace Corps conducted by the 
Colorado State University Research Center. 

The association has been active in the field 


of civil rights and human relations on the 


student level. Last year the association 
sponsored a National Student Conference on 
the sit-in movement in Washington, D.C., 
which brought together student body presi- 
dents from colleges and universities through- 
out the Nation to learn about and discuss 
the Southern student protest movement. 
USNSA has continued its close cooperation 
with the Southern Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee and its sponsoring a 
conference on the problems of desegregation 
in the South this summer for student lead- 
ers from the various communities where 
sit-in protests have occurred. USNSA pub- 
lished a Civil Rights Newsletter during this 
academic year which serves as a means of 
channeling information from the Southern 
students to the students at USNSA member 


institutions and other interested persons. 


USNSA was one of nine organizations se- 


lected this year to cooperate in a nation- 


wide inquiry to determine what substantial 
groups of Americans think our national pur- 
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pose is and ought to be. The inquiry is 
being conducted by the National Recreation 
Association. 

USNSA is built on the belief that educa- 
tion is the keystone of democracy and that 
a free university is essential to a free society. 
For this reason, the association annually 
sponsors Academic Freedom Week on its 
member campuses to emphasize the im- 
portance of the freedoms to teach and to 
learn in building and maintaining a free 
society. 

As one of its most important service func- 


tions, the association provides low-cost stu-. 


dent tours of Europe through its travel sub- 
Sidiary, Educational Travel, Inc., with offices 
in New York City and Berkeley, Calif. 
USNSA student tours are educational in con- 
tent and provide the student travelers from 
the United States with an opportunity to 
meet with and get to know students from the 
countries which they visit. | 

Recognition of the work of USNSA was 
made in a message to the delegates of the 
13th National Student Congress last summer 
by President John F. Kennedy, then Senator, 
who stated: 

“The National Student Association has 
splendidly articulated our national ideals and 
reflected the vigor of our college and uni- 
versity young people. The NSA has behind 
it years of useful activity and experience. 
It has made generous and effective contri- 
butions in many areas of public policy— 
foreign affairs, civil rights, academic freedom 
and international student exchange.” 


A New Kind of Warfare—House Joint 
Resolution 447 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. JOHN | R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 3, the Frontier Herald, a very fine 
local newspaper, published in Hamburg, 
N.Y., ran what I consider to be an ex- 
tremely worthwhile article. The article 
was prepared by Dr. George S. Benson, 
president of the national education pro- 
gram. 

The Frontier Herald and Dr. Benson 
are to be commended for their active 
support of a program which would 
initiate an offensive campaign against 
the international Communist con- 
spiracy. The text of Dr. Benson’ S ar- 
ticle follows: 

A NEw KIND OF WARFARE 
(By Dr. George S. Benson) 

Scholars who know communism have 
tried to teach us, and largely failed, that 
the Communists keep a jump ahead in the 
battle for the world because they play the 
grim game entirely according to rules of 
their own making, not according to our 
rules. We have long known that they read 
history in their own peculiar way accord- 
ing to the Marxian dialectic, but we have 
too long refused to face the unpleasant fact 
that they play at politics without subscrib- 
ing to the customs, ethics, and morals that 
are generally observed by the Western 
World. 

These rules of centuries past are usually 
not of any use to them in their nefarious 
schemes. Perhaps it could best be said that 
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there are no rules in this program of world 
conquest. But the distinctive feature of 
communism that we have ignored is that 
it is an international conspiracy that knows 
no boundaries, no allegiances, and no com- 
mitment except to its oft-stated objectives 
of world conquest and to its own evil de- 
vices. 
LEADING THE FREE WORLD 

Representative PILLION of New York has 
an idea fer making this understood, both at 
home and abroad, He would do this by 
means of a joint congressional resolution 
which would amount to a declaration of war 
upon the source of most of the conflict in 
today’s world, not against any government, 
but against the actual enemy, the alliance 
of Communist Parties of the world. This is 
something new. It meets the challenge 
where it has been made. Besides standing 
firm to meet the Communist advance, we 
might well rally the free world to -get off 
the defensive and carry the battle to the 
enemy. 

Although many of President Kennedy's re- 
cent public statements reveal that he him- 
self understands clearly the nature of the 
war we are fighting, there seems to be a con- 
tinuing need for this realization on the part 
of other leaders in the Government and in 
Congress. This resolution would do much 
to unify us all and to inform the world 
where we stand. It would be a splendid start 
toward assuming the real leadership of the 
free world that has been thrust upon us. 


BASIS FOR FOREIGN POLICY 


This resolution, or at least the kind of 
thinking that is revealed in it, ought to 
undergird our own foreign policy. Although 
the idea of declaring war on a political move- 
ment is a unique concept, it is a recognition 
of the realities of today. It is an answer to 
the aggression of Marxian geopolitics and to 
the Russians who steer and coordinate the 
whole movement. This resolution could be 
the beginning of a new approach to inter- 
national relations. 

Representative PILLION is aware of all 
this. Here are some of the practical results 
he sees if his resolution is adopted: 

“First, by identifying the enemy, by recog- 
nizing the war which the Communists have 
been waging against us, we shall have a basis 
for shaping our policies to prosecute the 
war. How can we formulate effective pro- 
grams to defeat an enemy if we neither 
specify who he is, nor acknowledge that we 
are at war with him? 


HOPE OF MILLIONS 


“Second, we shall raise a standard to which 
freemen everywhere can rally. The enemy 
is not just our enemy, but of all who love 
freedom. We shall by raising this standard, 
assert our rightful place as leaders of the 
yet free world. We shall give renewed hope 
to the millions whom the Communists hold 
in bondage. 

“Third, we shall have a guide for our 
domestic policies which must be consistent 
with the demands of the life and death 
struggle in which we are engaged. 

“Finally, we shall have a justifiable hope 
that by accepting the challenge which the 
enemy poses to civilization itself, we can 
someday usher in an era of genuine peace, 


and the fulfillment of the highest aspira- | 


tions of mankind.’’ 


This clarion call resembles in every es- 
sential respect the stirring messages of 


Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry in 1775. 


Patriots then were aware that the world 
was watching to see whether tyranny could 
be challenged successfully. Have we not, 
today, an even greater obligation to the free 
world to lead against an even darker en- 
slavement? 
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The Muzzling of U.S. U.S. Military Leaders 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, second 
only to the issues involved in the foreign 
aid bill, I believe there has been more 
debate on the Senate floor the past 90 
days on the growing censorship by poli- 
ticians in the executive department of 
Government than on any other im- 
portant public issue. Great credit should 
go to the hard-hitting, outspoken 
courageous and independent junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, Strom TuHuR- 
moND, for his diligence and industry in 
ferreting out the facts and bringing this 
new censorship activity of the Pentagon 
to public attention. 

Interestingly enough, that vast seg- 
ment of the American press which is not 
“in the bag” of the administration and 
which still exercises independent judg- 
ment on public affairs rather than merely 
echoing and endorsing White House pro- 
nouncements, has come to life in a big 
way by criticizing this new peacetime 
censorship. A case in point is an edi- 
torial from the Fort Worth, Tex., Star 
Telegram which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in = RECORD, 


as follows: 
THE or U.S. LEADERS 


. The answer to a current question in the 
Nation’s Capital could have important bear- 
ing on the cold war and the future of the 
United States. The question is whether the 
country’s military leaders should be muz- 
zled and, if so, to what extent. 

At the moment the administration ap- 
parently is persuaded that the muzzle should 
be applied. It was put on, actually, in the — 
early days of the Kennedy regime. Succes- 
sive directives have tightened it. The lat- 
est of these orders, imposing new controls 
and “guidance” on speeches by military offi- 
cers, came after a complaint to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara from Senator J. W. FuL- 
BRIGHT. Certain members of the military, 
the Senator is said to have complained, 
were making “extremist speeches” and pro- 
moting “radical rightwing views.” - 

The subsequent order for new restrictions 
brought an expression of the opposing point 
of view from Senators Strom THuRMOND of 
South Carolina and Frank LAUSCHE of Ohio, 
however. Senator THURMOND charged that 
“a dastardly attempt to intimidate the com- 
mand of the U.S. Armed Forces” was be- 
ing made. Senator LauscHe asserted that 
the muzzle was being tightened to the ex- 
tent that military leaders “are afraid to 
speak about the benefits of our system and 
the evils of communism.” 

In a democracy such as ours there some- 
times is a threat to freedom from the “radi- 
cal rightwing.” It often manifests itself in 
the military and it usually is strongest when 
there is also a threat from the leftwing. 

At this juncture, however, the overriding 
threat to American freedom is from the left- 
wing, the Communists. Military command- 
ers are acutely conscious of this peril and 
perhaps a bit impatient with the slowness | 
of civilian leaders to recognize the danger 


and prepare the Nation and the people to 
meet it. But there is nothing to warrant a 


feeling that they are so alarmed or impa- 
tient as to be themselves a threat to democ- 


racy. 
_ There is, on the other hand, plenty of evi- 
dence that the American people, and even 
members of the Armed Forces, could stand to 
hear more about the benefits of our system, 
the evils of communism and what the Reds 
re doing in an effort to impose their evil 
system upon us. For the moment, then, 
the answer to the question of whether the 
military should be muzzled would seem defi- 
nitely to be no. And for that matter, the 
very idea of the Federal Government muz- 
zling those who have something to say to 
the American people seems hardly to coin- 
cide with the spirit of the Constitution. 


Senecas Can Take United States Off 
the Hook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the REcorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Buffalo Courier Express, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on August 14, 1961. This 
editorial bears out my thoughts, as I 
have been very much opposed to the con- 
struction of the Kinzua Dam. Here we 
are in this great country breaking a 
treaty of 1794. ‘The editorial follows: 


SenNecas CAN TAKE UNTTED STATES 
Orr THE Hook 


Whether the United States can be purged 
of the moral stain of having broken a 1794 
treaty with the Indians without the consent 
_ of the Seneca Nation which owns tribal lands 
. along the Allegheny River is a question that 
perhaps the Senecas can answer in respond- 
ing to President Kennedy’s offer of com- 
pensation in “every proper way” for their loss 
of land to the Kinzua Reservoir. ; 

The President presented the Senecas with 
a fait accompli in notifying them by letter 
that he is satisfied that construction of the 
reservoir should not be halted. He said in 
effect that, treaty or no treaty, the material 
interests of the country of which the In- 
dians are in a sense impressed citizens trans- 
cend in importance its moral obligation to 
live up to a treaty made 167 years ago. 

It should be some comfort to the Senecas 
that President Kennedy made a direct reply 
to their chief, Seneca President Basil Wil- 
liams. The letter indicates that the Office 


of the President of the United States—the . 


Great White Father to those who dote on 
movie scripts—acknowledges that the treaty 
itself is no mere scrap of paper to be ignored 
at the White House. 

Moreover, the President held forth the 
promise of material rewards to the Seneca 
Nation of perhaps a special nature if that 
can be arranged. It well may be that the 
Indians will be better off materially because 
of the treaty’s unilateral abrogation, and we 
_ certainly hope so because if a settlement is 
to be pitched at that level, the sky ought to 
be the limit on the help proffered the 
Senecas. 

A splendid opportunity is presented to the 
Seneca Nation to dramatize its people’s loy- 
alty and forbearance in this matter. It was 
mo dog-in-the-manger position they took, 
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for they said they would relinquish their 
lands if it were shown that an alternative 
to the Kinzua Dam would not solve the flood- 
control problem of the lower Allegheny. The 
alternative plan was not examined as it 
might have been. 

Now, we suggest, confronted with the fait 
accompli bearing the presidential imprima- 
tur, the Seneca Nation might cap this sor- 
rowful incident with a grand gesture: Formal 
annulment of the treaty of 1794 at cere- 
monies in the hills of Pennsylvania to which 


the appropriate representative.of the US. 


Government would be a party. 
Probably it would be best for the Senecas 


to carry it off in the spirit of the times: In 


the front of the TV cameras after they have 
nicked the United States for all the traffic 
will bear in material awards. 


The Price of Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
the La Crosse Tribune published a 
thought-provoking editorial, entitled 
“The Price of Liberty Is Spelled Out 


by a General and an Admiral.” 
The oft-quoted statement, “The price | 


of liberty is eternal vigilance,”’ needs to 
be updated to include not just vigi- 
lance, but action, sacrifice, and dedica- 
tion. 

In these challenging times, we need 
crystallization of the goals, give the 
necessary direction, and muster the 
patriotic spirit to win against threats 
to our freedom. | 

Reflecting such goals, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRice or LiBerTy IS SPELLED OUT BY A 
GENERAL AND AN ADMIRAL 

Across the space of 13 years, a general and 
an admiral spoke largely to the same point 
—that Americans must face up to the heavy 
burdens of peace if they would avoid the 
horrors of war. 

On Memorial Day, 1948, Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, then Army Chief of Staff, rose on a vil- 
lage green at Longmeadow, Mass., to pay 
homage to a soldier, a Medal of Honor winner, 


killed near the close of the war in Europe. 


The general’s words deserve full flow: 

“We have suffered enough in two World 
Wars to know that noninvolvement in peace 
means certain involvement in war. ) 

“Secure in distant and peaceful towns like 
these, clinging to comforts, refusing risks, 
seeking safety in refuge and refuge in words, 
we recanted power and conscience. 

“If we [now] cringe from the necessity of 
meeting issues boldly with principle, resolu- 
tion and strength, then we shall simply 
hurdle along from crisis to crisis, improvis- 
ing with expedients, seeking inoffensive solu- 
tions, drugging the Nation with an illusion 
of security. | 

“The American people must put their faith 
in stable long-range policies—political, eco- 
nomic and military—programs that will not 
be heated and cooled with the brightening 
and waning of tension. 
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“The United States has matured to world 
leadership; it is time we steered by the stars, 
not by the lights of each passing ship.” 

In midsummer of 1961, with the dilemma 
of Berlin hanging over this country and 
the world, Adm. Arleigh Burke, newly freed 
of his long responsbility as Chief of Naval 
Operations, spoke in like vein. 

Delivering his maiden civilian speech in 
Washington, a long address covering many 
aspects of the world struggle, the admiral 
found a place for these words of challenge 
to the people: 

“The pleasures of an easy summer and the 
comforts of a thriving economy can well ob- 
scure the seriousness of our times. 

“We live in a free world, but we are con- 
fronted by a world of coercion, a world where 
men are disciplined by force, by terror and 
intimidation. 

“There is only one effective response to 
this challenge. We must provide our own 
form of discipline, the discipline that springs 
from within: self-discipline. This is the 
only discipline possible in a democracy. 

“We must recognize that the very heart 
of any nation is its principles. Our prin- 
ciples must be the driving force behind our 
actions and the standard against which those 
actions are measured.” 

No realistic leader predicts anything for 
us but continuing challenge in the decades 
ahead. Let us hope that in those years there 
will be other Burkes and Bradleys to call 
us sharply to the test. 


Governor Rockefeller’s Telegram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a telegram from one of the best- 
known individuals in the Nation today, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, urging me to vote 
to reverse adoption of the Saund amend- 
ment. That I will not do. 

First, Mr. Speaker, although the gen- 
tleman from California is a member of 
the majority where I am a member of 
the minority, I believe his amendment 
expresses the thinking of the Republican 
Party and expresses the thinking of the 
people of my district and the Nation. : 

I believe in the concept of long-range 
planning, Mr. Speaker; however, I can 
see no reason why it is necessary to give 
the administration or any other agency 
the authority to borrow from the Treas- 
ury in the manner the administration 
proposes and in the manner Mr. Rocke- 
feller supports. 

I firmly believe we can have long- 
range planning and still finance the pro- 
gram by the traditional method of an- 
nual appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, the telegram I received 
refers to bipartisan endorsement of this 
legislation. This endorsement, Mr. 
Rockefeller implies, has existed for some 
time. I believe Mr. Rockefeller doesn’t 


know what he is talking about. I have 
never heard of any bipartisan support 
of back-door spending. 

I agree with Mr. Rockefeller that if. 
freedom is to live the long and relent- 
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less struggles with communism must 
continue. But, the outcome of this 
struggle depends to a great extent upon 
the wisdom expressed by this body. 
Certainly, Mr. Rockefeller can judge 
the issues from his chair in Albany by 
reading and listening to reports of the 
various media, but I doubt that his con- 
clusions can be as valid as those reached 
here in the House of Representatives 
where firsthand facts and the pros and 
cons have been discussed and weighed. 


President Kennedy’s Orders Permit Red 
Propaganda Flood Into United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, because 
President Kennedy has ordered cessa- 
tion of inspection of suspect mail by 
postal authorities, tons of Communist 
propaganda are being delivered to U.S. 
homes, institutions, and businesses. This 
was accomplished on April 6, 1961 by 
official Order No. 20247. 

The subject is discussed in quantities 
of tons in the following article recently 
appearing in the Long Beach Independ- 
ent Press Telegram: 

MASSIVE QUANTITIES DELIVERED TO AMERICANS, 
PostaL Arp CONFIRMS: RED LITERATURE 
Pours INTO UNITED STATES AT HARBORS 
A local postal spokesman has confirmed a 

House Un-American Activities Committee 

report that massive quantities of Commu- 

nist literature and political propaganda are 


being landed at the ports of Long Beach and 


Los Angeles and other U.S. harbors. 

And the Red periodicals and pamphlets, 
arriving in astronomical numbers aboard 
foreign ships, are being delivered free-of- 
charge by the Post Office Department. 

The Government, Congress, the postal serv- 
ice and Federal customs are aware of the 
problem, but can do nothing about it offi- 
cials claim, because: 

1. The United States is obligated under 
international postal agreement to deliver or 
transship all foreign postage mail arriving 
at its sea and air terminals. 

2. Constitutional law and the so-called 
“sanctity of the mails” prohibits opening 
much of this mail or stopping its delivery 
unless requested by the addressee. 

3. The last remaining check on the flow 
of these anti-American materials, a policy in 
which suspect mail was forwarded to an in- 
pection investigation division to determine 
if it is subversive, was abolished by the Ken- 
nedy administration in an official order (No. 
20247) on April 6, 1961. 

Los Angeles is one of 9 US. cities 
designated as an Official foreign exchange 
postal station and picks up between 5,000 
and 10,000 bags of mail each month from 
ships arriving at the ports of Long Beach 
and Los Angeles. 

Local postal authorities declined to esti- 
mate the exact amount of Communist mail 
involved here “because we have no way of 
knowing” and stated they have had no offi- 


cial order to check the incoming mail for . 


anti-American or pro-Soviet bloc materials. 
“We can’t refuse to pick up mail. We 
must accept all mail offered by ships that 
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call here and deliver it if it is deliverable,” 


- @ San Pedro postal station officer said. 


Another Los Angeles postal official who 
worked in the special subversive mails divi- 
sion before it was abolished, verified that a 
“large quantity (of Communist tracts and 
propaganda) comes in here,” but also could 
not make a (factual) estimate. 

The postal official said he could not detail 
to whom and where the mail was sent “be- 
cause we were more interested in the text 
than the destination.” 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, in a report last year, estimated that 
virtually every school and college in the 
United States is directly or indirectly the 
recipient of some of these Communist pub- 
lications. 

A check of area colleges, however, indi- 
cated very little literature from Communist 
countries had been received through the 


mails within recent months. 


Most librarians checked said no such 
materials had been received to their knowl- 
edge. 

A librarian at. State College said only one 
or two items that could be classified as Com- 
munist propaganda have been received there 
in the last year. 

One official at El Camino College told re- 
porters she recalled two periodicals coming 
in early this year from either Poland or 
Yugoslavia. She said the magazines were 
thrown away. | 

The material, numbering about 40 differ- 
ent publications, is mailed to a master list 


of American students compiled by interna- , 


tional youth organizations with headquar- 
ters in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and London, 
according to the House committee. 

Other sources claim: 

A 12-month U.S. Customs check of the 
port of New Orleans revealed 300,000 pack- 
ages of Communist propaganda destined for 
U.S. school students was landed there. 

Seven million pieces of Communist litera- 
ture cleared the port of New York in a year’s 
period and in 1 week during 1960 the San 
Francisco Post Office processed 17% tons of 
Red propaganda to American addresses. 

Congressman FRANK T. Bow, Republican, 
of Ohio, a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, has suggested that the U.S. 
Post Office Department refuse to deliver any 
pro-Communist materials. 

However, postal officials point out that 
present law and court decisions make de- 
livery of mail mandatory unless the ad- 
dressee (recipient) complains or refuses to 
accept it. 

Most of the Red materials are unsolicited. 

“Patrons would get such mail here,” said 
Long Beach Postmaster George McMillin, 
“and we wouldn’t know about it unless they 
protest. Then it is sent on to the inspec- 
tor’s office.” 

Local inspectors said they were not in a 
position to evaluate it here. Most of it does 
not show. 

The inspector said there have been a few 
instances of addresses protesting receipt of 
Communist propaganda “but we're not at 
liberty to divulge information about these.” 


_ The Berlin Crisis 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
article dealing with the Berlin crisis, 
written by William S. White and pub- 
lished in a recent newspaper column. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—It now looks like the Ber- 
lin crisis is going to be manageable—but 
only if all concerned will keep their shirts 
on and if self-nominated world statesmen 
will stop interfering with the responsible 
Western leaders. 

President Kennedy is having almost as 
much trouble with volunteer advisers as 
with Nikita Khrushchev. There is, by the 
way, excellent authority for saying that one 
of those holding the liveliest of sympathy 
for Mr. Kennedy is former President Dwight 
Eisenhower. Mr. Eisenhower, in every crisis 
in his own time, had the same difficuity. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany is being bedeviled by the man 
who seeks his job in the German elections 
of September 17, Mayor Willy Brandt of 
West Berlin. 

On top of all this, some people in this 


- country and in West Berlin are howling for 


the Allies to “do something” about Russia’s 
closing of the horder between East and West 
Berlin. Most of these people don’t know 
which “something” it is that they want to 
be done. 

Finally, any “something” that could be 
done would likely only bring a kind of civil 
war in Germany. This would benefit nobody 
but the Soviet Union; and would kill many 
Berliners—including those now clamoring 
for “something to be done.” 

What many will not grasp is that the 
closing of the border between the two Ber- 
lins is no kind of Soviet “victory,” and that 
the incident is all but irrelevant to the true 
contest. The true contest is only now open- 
ing; and it is not over the city border. It is 
over two vital points, and two only: Con- 
tinued Allied right to keep troops in Ber- 
lin; continued Allied right to free access 
to Berlin. 

These rights have not yet been cut in 
any way. If and when they are, the West 
will “do something.” In the meantime, 
there is no commonsense justification for 
risking civil war in Germany and a world- 
wide nuclear war over the unpleasant but 
not very important fact that the Russians 
have sealed the city borders. 

There is also the not exactly trivial fact 
that they have thereby created for East Ber- — 
lin—and for themselves—an intolerable sit- 
uation for the long run. 

All this shouting from ordinary people, 
though damaging, is understandable. Not 
at all understandable are the deeply harm- 
ful and irresponsible actions of high public 
officials in both countries. 

An American Under Secretary of State, 
Chester Bowles, undercuts his own admin- 
istration’s basic—and profoundly right— 
case by suggesting that few in neutralist 
countries are impressed by the West’s legal 
rights to remain in Berlin. Their faces light 
up, he says, only because of our resolve to 
defend self-determinatien for the Berliners. 

No one doubts Bowles’ desire to assist his 
country. But this episode will speed his al- 
ready foredoomed departure from his present 
post. People within the administration it- 
self are appalled. But the damage has been 
done. 

Mayor Brandt, for his part, is shamelessly 
using a world crisis to promote his campaign 
to unseat Chancellor Adenauer. It is easy 
for demagogs to whip up excited crowds, as 
Brandt is doing, to pour scorn on the West 
for inaction. The old Chancellor is bravely 
resisting public clamor, faithful to his re- 
sponsibility. He is actively defending proper 
Western caution, while Brandt, from a mere — 
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mayor’s post, tries to take over the foreign 
the West by addressing personal 


all 
notes to the President of the United States. 


How many divisions would Brandt or 
Bowles—or some of our most vocal liberal 
Democratic Senators—be able to put into the 
field if their own private and often contra- 

dictory foreign policies should prevail? 


The Great Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article on the great unsolved 
farm problem was written by Mr. James 
Lane, Jr., of Delaware County, in my 
district. 

Mr. Lane is a working farmer, and he 
takes a very, to me, new approach in 
trying to solve this overwhelming prob- 
lem. 


I agree wholeheartedly with his state- 
ment: In summary, it is my opinion that 
the farm problem is not a separate prob- 
lem in itself, but part of a bigger prob- 
lem—national unemployment. Yes, in- 

deed, national unemployment is the real 
problem, and it is increasing slowly but 
surely: 


THE GREAT FARM PROBLEM 


For a period of approximately 40 years 
with the exception of war years a condition 
has existed in agricultural economics that 
has come to be known as “the great farm 

lem.” 

It could be summarized by saying that it 
consists of too many farmers producing too 
much’ produce for what the market will 
absorb at prices that farmers consider satis- 
factory. 

To be sure not all farmers are dissatis- 
fied and some would be dissatisfied if prices 
were twice as high, but the fact remains that 
agriculture has lagged behind the rest of the 
economy in per capita income and farmers 
have seen the lions share of their gains in 
productivity go toward subsidizing con- 


sumers or into the middleman’s profits, or 


else swallowed up by government taxes. 
‘The solution to this problem seems ridicu- 
lously simple, merely limit production to the 
amount that will be absorbed at satisfactory 
prices. It would work too if farmers were 
given to group action like ants or honeybees, 


but unfortunately or fortunately whichever . 


way you want to look at it, farmers are in- 
dividualists and are apt to regard production 
controls as a challenge to their ingenuity like 
drought, floods or the boll weevil. The 
_ record will show how well they have suc- 
- ceeded in circumventing the intent of pro- 
duction controls. Laws with teeth in them 
- that would make production controls work- 
able have been lacking, due to the fact that 
legislators haven’t figured out a way to pass 
these kinds of laws and still retain enough 
popularity to get elected again. Moreover 
many advocates of production controls would 
quickly lose their desire for controls if these 
laws were passed. 
Ezra Benson in his ordeal as Secretary of 
_ Agriculture correctly analyzed the problem 
when he decided that the cause of the sur- 
plus problem was the farmer himself. He 
reasoned that the way to eliminate the sur- 
plus was to eliminate the farmer. While 
this statement may sound somewhat crude 
and unfair it is basically true. 
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In a recent survey it was found that agri- 
culture was comprised of 3,700,000 farm 
families. Of this total it was found that 
about 2,400,000 families were producing 95 
percent of the stuff. It doesn’t take much of 
a mathematician to figure out that probably 
a@ million farmers are doing little more than 
add to the surplus and would not be able 
to make a satisfactory income for themselves 
even at 150 percent of parity. The reason 


- why they persist in pursuing farming as an 


occupation is not necessarily because they 
have such an intense desire for the home 
farm and the simple life but rather because 
of a lack of alternative. I am convinced 
that farmers will leave the farms in droves 
if and when they have the opportunity of 


taking jobs off the farm that will offer them 


a better income or better working conditions 
than the farm they are now operating. This 
was aptly demonstrated during World War II 
when countless numbers of farmers left their 
farms as a source of income to work in de- 
fense plants. 

In summary, it is my opinion that the farm 
problem is not a separate problem in itself, 
but part of a bigger problem—national un- 
employment. 

While there are certain things that farm- 
ers can do and must do to improve the 
situation such as a better promotion and 
merchandising and constant upgrading of 
the consumers diet through quality control 
and increased use of animal agriculture, 
nevertheless I am convinced that the prob- 
lem is destined to not only continue but to 
grow worse until we have an economic 
climate which will encourage farmers 
through voluntary individual decisions to 
seek some other occupation as a means of 
livelihood. Until such time, farmers will 
continue to follow the only course they know 
to meet the double challenge of the high 
cost of living and the cost of high living by 
producing more and more for which they 
receive less and less. It’s very much like a 
dog chasing its tail. 


Telegram From Governor Rockefeller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Speaker, under per- 


mission to extend my remarks, I enclose 
the text of a telegram I have today re- 
ceived from the Honorable Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Governor of New York, and 
my reply thereto: 

New YorkK.,N.Y., August 17,1961. 
Hon. AvuGuUsST JOHANSEN, 
House Offiice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you this 
wire because I deeply believe that this Na- 
tion’s program of assistance in strengthen- 
ing the forces of democracy is vital to the 
survival of freedom. I consider it is essen- 
tial, in terms of our own interests that our 
aid program be placed on a basis permitting 
long-range planning, which has had bi- 
partisan endorsement. This will not only 
enable us to assist more effectively in or- 
derly economic growth of developing nations 
to the end that they may remain free, but 
will also assure maximum usefulness of the 
US. contribution to the developing multi- 
lateral aid program of the free world. We 
must face the reality of our responsibilities 
as leader of the free world. The long and 
relentless struggle with communism must be 
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sustained if Ireedom 1s to live. In light of 
the above, I urge you to vote to reverse yes- 
terdays adoption of the crippling Saund 
amendment. 
| NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
AvucustT 18, 1961. 
Hon. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 3 
Governor of New York, 
Albany, N.Y. | 
In my judgment your telegram of this date 
is tragically ill-advised. The only thing the 
Saund amendment cripples is the bureauc- 
racy’s campaign to pressure Congress into ab- 
dicating its constitutional responsibility and 
authority. I deeply regret that you associate 
yourself with this campaign. I shall vote to 
support the Saund amendment. : 
Congressman AuGusT E. JOHANSEN. 


Tribute to the Late Louis Salzarulo, 
Richmond, Ind., Councilman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Indi- 
ana and the United States recently lost 
one of their finest citizens, Mr. Louis 
Salzarulo. Mr. Salzarulo came _ to 
America from Italy in 1904, and settled 
at Richmond, Ind., where he made his 
home for the rest of his life. 

The story of ‘“‘Louie”’ Salzarulo, as he 
was known to many, is unusual. Because > 
of this, and because he, as an immigrant, 
became a shining example of how one - 
can rise to success in a free country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the obituary 
of Mr. Salzarulo, as it appeared in the 
Monday, August 14, 1961, edition of the 
Richmond Palladium-Item, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lovis SALZARULO, 77, COUNCILMAN, DIES 

Louis Salzarulo, 77-year-old veteran city 
councilman, died Monday afternoon about 
2 o’clock. He lived at 121 North 15th Street. 

Salzarulo, who had been in failing health 
in recent years, and who had been hospital- 
ized on former occasions, was taken to Reid 
Memorial Hospital on Wednesday, August 9. 

His condition became critical Sunday 
night, members of his family said, although 
he had entered the hospital principally for 
examination. 


SICK YEAR AGO 


Salzarulo had suffered a serious heart at- 
tack a year ago, but had recovered and had 
taken his place as usual at common council 
meetings. 

A former president of council, Salzarulo 
served as chairman of its committee on pub- 
lic utilities and was a member of the public 
property, sewers, streets and alleys com- 
mittee. 

“Louie” Salzarulo came to Richmond, an 
immigrant from Italy, in 1904, only a few 
months after he had landed in New York 
City. He made this city his home the rest 
of his life. : 

The story of “Louie” Salzarulo, as he was 
known to many, is unusual. He rose from 
a self-educated section hand to foreman of 
the Pennsylvania freight house, a job be 
held many years until his retirement in 1949. 
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He became interested in city government 
and first was elected a councilman in 1921. 
He was elected again in 1951 and served his 
third district continuously since that time, 
one term as president. 

“Louie” was a hard worker who learned 
the hard way. 

His ambition and willingness to work took 
him from the rough and tough section gangs 


to the better quarters and work of the rail-_ 


road freight house. 
LIKED HIS JOB 


He liked his job. He was an honest and 
conscientious councilman. But by far his 
most intense interests were in his family, 
and in his church. He was a devout mem- 
ber of the Catholic faith. 

When he retired from the railroad in 1949, 
he was more interested in showing a news- 
paperman photos of his six sons, all of 
whom served in World War II, than he was 
in talking about himself. 

One son, Maj. Raymond Salzarulo, was 
killed. Another, Maj. Robert Salzarulo, was 
a prisoner of war in Germany. 

Louie Salzarulo knew what it was to come 
to a strange country from a foreign land. 
Accordingly, he was helpful in many ways 
to numerous others who in later years left 


their native country, principally Italy, and 


made an adopted home here. Louie Sal- 
zarulo was the one to whom they turned. 

Back in 1944, the year before the allies 
finally crushed Germany and then Japan to 
bring World War II to an end, the Rich- 
mond Rotary Club in an unusual program 
chose to honor Mr. and Mrs. Louis Salzarulo 
at one of its weekly luncheon meetings. 

The date was June 20, 1944. 

The late Clarence M. Brown, Richmond 
attorney, told the club the story of that 
couple, of Louie’s birth in Italy, how he 
came to this country to find freedom and 
opportunity, how he returned later to marry 
his childhood sweetheart and bring her, too, 
to America. 

Brown told of the family they reared, six 
sons and two daughters. A third daugh- 
ter died in infancy. Brown described the 
Salzarulo family story as stranger than most 
fiction but an inspiration to every Amer- 
ican who knows it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Salzarulo returned to Italy 
for a visit in 1949. Mr. Salzarulo said after 
his return it helped him to a keener ap- 
preciation of his adopted land, the United 
States. 

DONATED BELL 


A few years later, Mr. Salzarulo announced . 


plans for an unusual gift. He wanted to 
present a new church bell to a little con- 
gregation in his native Bisaccia, as a memo- 
rial to his son, Raymond... 

It made a touching human interest news 
story. Mrs. Salzarulo was unable to go due 
to ill health. But “Louie” went and the 
story rated press, radio, and television cover- 
age over a wide area. That was in June of 
1953. 

To compensate for Mrs. Salzarulo’s in- 
ability to make the trip, the Palladium-Item 
arranged for a recording of the affair and 
presented it to her one afternoon in July 
before her husband had returned. 

Richmond’s council took a hand in the 
proceedings by presenting Salzarulo with a 
plaque he was to take with him. 

It said, “From Members of City Council, 


Richmond, Ind., United States of America, 


_ to the people of Bisaccia, Italy, 1953, in recog- 
nition of the high esteem in which we hold 
your native son and our fellow citizen and 
councilman, Louis Salzarulo.” 

There was a strange aftermath to the story. 
It brought to Salzarulo, literally hundreds of 
requests for help from Italians in many walks 
of life. One was from a prisoner. Another 


was from a young Italian who thought may- 
be “Louie” could finance his marriage to the 
young woman of his choice, 
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“Louie” said he would liked to have helped 
them all. But he regretfully concluded that 
one gift would only bring a request for an- 
other. 

WIFE DIED IW 1954 

Mrs. Salzarulo died in March of 1954, the 
year following the “Bell for Bisaccia” proj- 
ect, aS it was popularly known. But, as 
others have done in similar circumstances, 
“Louie” kept going. 

High honor came to him in August of 
1954 when Pope Pius XII named him a 
Knight of St. Sylvester, the oldest of six papal 
orders, established in the fourth century. 
It was for “outstanding service by a Catholic 
layman.” 


With State Catholic dignitaries partici- 


pating, the honor was bestowed upon Salza- 
rulo in ceremonies in St. Mary’s Church 
October 31, 1954. 

Later that year, in December, a national 
magazine led off a story about “The Italians 
Among Us” by recounting Salzarulo’s un- 
usual church bell project. 

In April of 1956, Salzarulo played a lead- 
ing part in a local dinner party in honor 
of Rev. Michele Lattarulo, from Salbarulo’s 
native Bisaccia, who was visiting in this 
country. 

As a member of common council, Sal- 
zarulo was named president for 1957. 

One of Salzarulo’s firm convictions was 
that park land be retained for that purpose, 
and not be turned over to schools. 


PROTECTED EARNINGS 


He also was one of the advocates of the 
present practice of returning a portion of 
municipal light plant earnings to the tax- 
payers in the form of an annual dividend 
toward the expenses of operating the city 
government. 

One of Salzarulo’s proudest moments came 
in June 1960, when he saw his grandson, 
whose father was killed early in World War 
II, graduate from a military school prepara- 
tory to entering the Air Force Academy. 

One of his saddest tasks was to attend 
the funeral services for Joseph M. Walter- 
mann, former Richmond mayor and also a 
former veteran councilman, who died May 31, 
1960. 

Salzarulo was a member of the Italian 
club, the Holy Name Society, the Knights 
of Columbus, Knights of St. John, and St. 
Joseph Society. He was a member of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church. 

Survivors include five sons, 
Richmond, Frank of Indianapolis, Albert of 
Indianapolis, Mark of Fullerton, Calif., and 
Robert, an Air Force colonel, of Dayton; two 
daughters, Mrs. John Dunkle and Mrs. L. L. 
Godsey, both of Richmond; and 14 grand- 
children. 


The National Lottery of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


_ Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lotteries of Italy. The Ital- 
ian Government operates several lotter- 
ies and thus realizes important revenues. 

In 1960, the lotteries brought in a total 
of $72 million. The profit of the Govern- 


ment amounted to close to $40 million. 


These revenues are not earmarked for 


any specific purposes, but are rather di- 
rected to the Italian treasury. 


William of. 
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the many lotteries bringing very real 
benefits to the nation in question—bene- 
fits made possible by the wisdom of gov- 
ernments refusing to let hyprocrites 
stifle and smother needed advances. 


Can America Regain the Initiative? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, out. 
of the tremendous volume of letters . 
which all of us receive, there are many 
which show the courage and resolve of 
the American people. I recently re- 
ceived just such a letter from a young 
Minneapolis man, and with the unani- 
mous consent of the House I should like 
to share it with my colleagues: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MacCGreGor: To my 
knowledge, a satisfactory compromise is usu- 
ally worked out when both sides make 
demands and then compromise them. In 
that case, how can a compromise be worked 
out over Berlin? Russia is making all the 
demands. The United States has left itself 
no room for compromise—only surrender. 

Is Berlin to be another small step back- 
ward for the United States? These, I fear, 
are rapidly becoming miles. 

Representative, I know that I speak the 
sentiments of the youth of the free world. 
Having recently graduated from the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, and now touring 
Europe on $400, I feel that I know both 
American and European student thought. 

The world is ours, Representative. What 
happens now will affect our generation. But 
our world will never be safe in view of 
Soviet advances. I fear that in 30 years the 
United States will have no more to compro- 
mise but herself. | 

If we are going to win, we must take the 
offensive away from the Russians. We must 
be bold, brash, and imaginative. By making 
demands, Russia has gotten her way, without 
force, since 1945. If we do the same, our 
retreat will become an advance. 

Therefore, I propose that we counterde- 
mand the Russians. I propose that the 
United States order free elections in all Ger- 
many, in accordance with the treaty signed 
after World War II. And we must back 
this demand with diplomatic and military 
force. 

This may be our last chance to assume 
the initiative. With the treaty rights to 
elections, how can our action be condemned? 
Also, this is Konrad Adenauer’s dream, which 
he will fight for; his successor may not be 
so inclined. 

We know the Russians won't fight. They 
won’t fight the Wnited States, are afraid of 
the West German army, and can’t trust 
their satellite armies. 

We must turn the tables in our favor. 
Khrushchev has now given us the perfect 
opportunity. We must act quickly and de- 
cisively, and seize the offensive. 

At the very least, this action will give us, 
for one of those rare occasions since 1945, 
something with which to bargain. 

America’s youth is ready to fight for its 
future. We know the stakes and the threat; 

we realize the possibility of death; but we 
know our Russia be 
stopped. 


OF 
| 
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Now is our chance.- Young America must 
be bold, brash, and imaginative. Our exist- 
ence depends on it. “i 


Sincerely, | 
| Prep Harwoop III. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Newburgh Case: A Need To Reap- 
praise Welfare Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, self- 
government and the right of self-deter- 
mination dies stubbornly in the United 
States even though compelled to resist 
the great power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Newburgh case is an example in 
point. Citizens of Newburgh retain the 
early American notion that they should 
have the right to spend their local tax 
dollars according to the majority wishes 
of the people of Newburgh. However, 
the Federal Government and, appar- 
ently, certain high State officials in 
New York State have become greatly 
disturbed by this unexpected revival of 
the spirit of American independence. 
Hence, Newburghers are forced to dem- 
onstrate in court that they can still con- 
trol their own destinies. 

Roscoe Drummond comments infor- 
matively on this strange paradox in this 
modernized version of the New Frontier. 
I ask that the article by Mr. Drummond 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
for the information of the Congress and 
the country. Perhaps the day will come 
again when it will not be considered ille- 
gal to let freedom ring. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NEWBURGH CASE: THE NEED FOR FACTS 

(By Roscoe Drummond) : 

Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Joseph 
Mitchell, city manager of Newburgh, N.Y., 
have one thing in common: they both be- 
lieve: that our whole social welfare setup 
should be reexamined. But their approach 
is radically different. 

Mr. Ribicoff is setting out to get the facts 
before reaching his conclusions. 

Mr. Mitchell has been setting out his con- 
clusions before getting the facts. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Mitchell struck 
@ responsive chord all across the country 
when he made his first appeal for welfare 
reform. He said he was determined to free 
the Newburgh budget from able-bodied 
reliefers who should be put to work, from 
- “undesirable outsiders” who were placing an 

inordinate burden upon his community, 
and from “frauds and chiselers.”’ 

That’s just what many other cities and 
towns wanted, but now that the facts con- 
cerning the actual relief situation in New- 
burgh have finally come out, it developed 
that there was only one unemployed person 
who was found able to work for the city, 
that in the entire year of 1960 Newburgh 
paid only $205 to “newcomers,” and this 
amount was reimbursed by the State, and 
that no single case of fraud was uncovered. 
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As Eve Edstrom, a reliable digger of facts, 
has pointed out in the Washington Post, the 
percentage of Newburgh’s population on 
relief in 1960 was the lowest of five com- 
parable cities in New York State and below 
the statewide average. 

The weakness of Mr. Mitchell’s emotional 
crusade for welfare reform is that the furor 
he stimulates dies down when facts do not 
support his claims. 

But even if Newburgh itself has not pro- 
duced the facts which justify its own im- 
patience, a strong case can be made for a 
thorough reexamination of all welfare. It 
is all to the good that Secretary Ribicoff is 
undertaking it. 

It may well develop that there is wide 
abuse and inefficiency in the administration 
of relief on the Federal, State, and local lev- 
els. But the need at this stage is to get at 
the facts objectively and then to fit the 
reforms to the facts. 

That is what Mr. Ribicoff is seeking to do. 
As Governor of Connecticut for the past 6 
years and as one never disposed to throw pie 
in the sky, Mr. Ribicoff frankly says that 
we have just been drifting in the field of 
welfare and that he is determined to carry 
through a new 100K across the board. 

These studies were begun at Mr. Ribicoff’s 
direction before Newburgh hit the headlines 
and will be completed in the next few 
months. They do not rest on the assump- 
tion that our welfare system is wrong, but 
that some parts of it may no longer be ap- 


plicable to present-day circumstances since 


the system was created nearly 30 years ago 
and has never been thoroughly reexamined. 
Mr. Ribicoff’s findings and recommendations 
will be ready for Congress next year. 

Iam not suggesting that City Manager 
Mitchell is all wrong by any means. He has 
simply gone about it the wrong way. 


Mr. Mitchell protests against the uniform 


relief code imposed by the Federal and State 
Governments in providing funds for local 
use. But without that uniformity more mi- 
grant reliefers would be seeking out the 
community that will do best by them, thus 
imposing an unjust and inordinate burden 
on such communities. 

Mr. Mitchell asks why able-bodied persons 
on relief shouldn’t work for the city. Why 
not, indeed? No Federal or State law pre- 
vents that. But if persons on relief do work 
for the city government, they must be paid 
by the city government—otherwise the Fed- 
eral Government will be taking over part 
of every municipal payroll. 

That is certainly part of an answer but 
it does not seem to me adequate. Able- 
bodied persons on relief ought to serve the 
community, and the welfare system ought to 
find proper ways to make it possible. 


Subsidized Farm Products | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29 I called the attention of the House 
to the now famous June 22 decision of 
the Department of Commerce to permit 
sales of subsidized farm products to be 
made to Communist-bloc nations. Since 
that time much has been said in this 
Chamber, in the public press, and by 
officials of the executive branch on this 
subject. For the information of Mem- 
bers of the House, I am submitting a 


August 18 


able Edward Gudeman in response to 


‘my remarks on the floor on this subject 


and my response to his letter: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1961. 


Hon. Epwarp GUDEMAN, 


Acting Secretary of Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SECRETARY: I wish to acknowl- 
edge your letters of July 21 and 27 in refer- 
ence to the sale of subsidized surplus agri- 
cultural products to Russia. : 

None of the reasons that you advanced 
for the sale of these products touches upon 
the principle objection to them; that is, 
our foreign policy with respect to the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. There are 
increasing indications that the cold war will 
continue on the economic front for many 


‘years and this does not seem to me to be 


the way to employ a major economic weapon. 
In my opinion it does much to reduce our 
chances of eventual victory in this area. 2 

There should be a distinction made be- 
tween ordinary trade with Communist coun- 
tries and the sale of subsidized products. 
Whatever arguments may be made in sup- 
port of ordinary trade do not pertain to sub- 
sidized sales which have the effect of a 
grant of American tax dollars to the pur- 
chaser. 

The argument that these commodities are 
readily available from other countries is not 
convincing. By the same logic you could 
be offering to sell jet bombers to Red China. 

I accept with thanks your offer to supply 
me with the full details of export licenses 
issued for sale of these commodities to Com- 
munist countries and acknowledge receipt 
of the reports to date. In accordance with 
your letter of July 27, I assume that you will 
note the classification placed upon such in- 
formation. I reserve the right, in the public 
interest, to reopen the question of executive 
privilege in assigning such Classifications 


_ should it become necessary. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES MCC. MATHIAS, Jr. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1961. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MaTuias, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MaTuiaAs: Your comment in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 24, has just 
been called to my attention. Unfortunately, 
my letter of July 21 has caused a misunder- 
standing on the question of disclosing names 
and addresses of exporters of subsidized sur- 
plus agricultural products to the Soviet bloc. 
Upon rereading, I can see how this occurred, 
given the juxtaposition of a sentence re- 
peating your request and the subsequent 
sentences concerning our willingness to sup- 
ply certain data to you. 

After careful consideration and discus- 
sion with Co man Moss, it was decided 
that it would not be in the national interest 
to disclose the names of exporters receiving 
licenses. A copy of the Secretary’s letter to 
Congressman Moss is enclosed for your con- 
venience. As stated in that letter, the De- 
partment is now making daily reports on 
export licenses issued, giving the commodity 
involved, the value or volume of the in- 
tended shipment, and the country of destina- 
tion. 

I am sure you recognize that there are con- 


flicting interests concerning the publication 


of names of licensees, and it would be easy 
to justify either disclosure or nondisclosure 
through broad generalities. The specifics of 
the problem are more difficult to handle, yet | 
it is with these that the Secretary must deal. 
It must be kept in mind that only a small 
percentage of total U.S. exports are now 
subject to our licensing controls and that 
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there is no publication of the names of 
exporters involved in regular unlicensed 
commercial export trade. The Secre- 
tary’s decision to withhold the names of 
licensees was based on the facts that the 
names of exporters of nonlicensed items are 
not publicly available and that disclosure 
would provide competitors (both United 
States and foreign) with information which 
they could not otherwise obtain. To give 
names would be discriminatory, and to give 
out names of only licensees exporting to the 
Soviet bloc would be even more arbitrary 
and discriminatory. These facts had to be 
balanced against the general desirability of 
providing the public with information about 
Government actions. We think that the 
procedure of providing the important infor- 
mation of commodity, value, and destination 
on a daily basis appropriately satisfies both 
considerations. | | 
In view of your interest, I am placing 
your name on the mailing list for the daily 
reports. Any shipment of surplus agricul- 


tural commodity would, of course, be in-. 


cluded as items in the daily reports. But, 
to date, we have not received any applica- 
tion for a license to export subsidized com- 
modities. 

We have been concerned to make certain 
that the procedures under which licenses 
are granted insure a careful consideration of 
applications for export to the bloc. This 
Department relies upon the advice and con- 
sultation of several departments member to 
an interagency committee. This change in 
policy on subsidized agricultural commodi- 
ties was not “made at the instigation of 
certain unnamed exporters” as you state was 


reported in the press. The decision to per-. 


mit the sale of these commodities to the 
Eastern European Soviet bloc was made after 
careful consideration of all factors involved, 
and certain conditions were imposed on the 
sales: 

1. The sale of such commodities would 
be at prevailing world market prices. 

2. The sale of such commodities to the 
Eastern European countries would be author- 
ized only on condition the purchasers would 
pay in convertible currency or in dollars. 

3. Exporters would be required to obtain 


commitments from the importers in the bloc 


_ countries to the effect that the commodi- 
ties would not be reexported to another 
country. 

Given these conditions, purchasers in 
Eastern European countries would not ob- 
tain any advantage pricewise because the 
commodities would be authorized for export 
only at prevailing world market prices. And, 
it is clearly evident that the sale of sub- 
sidized agricultural commodities to Eastern 
European countries grants to those coun- 
tries no greater advantage in military terms 
than they have received and would receive 
from the sale of unsubsidized agricultural 
products (and concerning the latter cate- 
gory there are not and have not been, as 
you know, any export restrictions). Further, 
these same commodities are readily available 
from other producing countries. From the 
standpoint of the United States, we could 
anticipate advantage to this country in terms 
of a potentially larger market for disposal 
of surplus agricultural products, and as 
everyone knows the United States still has 
very grave and serious problems in han- 
dling—marketwise and otherwise—agricul- 
tural products which we produce and which 
cannot be sold in the domestic market. 

We recognize there are differences of opin- 
ion as to whether there should be any trade 
whatever between the United States and 
Soviet bloc countries. Some people un- 
doubtedly hold the view that there should 
be absolutely no trade whatever with the 
Soviet bloc. For those with this basic opin- 
ion any decision to export commodities or 
items to the Soviet Union is always suspect 
regardless of the specific factors involved. 
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I should like to conclude by stressing 
that the Secretary has previously made clear 
to Members of Congress that any time a com- 
mittee or Congressman in the exercise of his 
Official duties wants to have the full and 
complete details on any export license appli- 
cation or action by the Department, this 
will be made available to the committee or 
Congressman on a confidential basis—that 
is, with the understanding that the same 
standard of confidentiality which the De- 
partment applies to itself would also be 
followed by the committee or Member of 
Congress. I wanted to mention this so as to 
make clear that Secretary Hodges is doing 
everything possible to insure that the public 
is informed as to the basic action taken by 
the Department of Commerce—but without 
interfering unduly with private business 
activity; and further, that any Member of 
Congress has available to him any informa- 
tion that he needs or desires for official pur- 
poses concerning the Department of Com- 
merce. 

I am extremely sorry that my letter mis- 
led you and will be glad to reply to any 
further questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
7 EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


Turning Atomic Waste Into Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Stockton Daily Record, Stockton, 
Calif., concerning the Hanford plu- 
tonium reactor. 

The Stockton Record, with a circula-- 
tion of over 58,000, is one of the largest 
independent newspapers in the central 
part of California. 

I believe the editorial accurately re- 
flects the thinking of the people of this 
area on this proposal. 

I hope that the House will have an- 
other opportunity this year to vote on 
this important issue, and I would antic- 
ipate that the bringing of the issue in- 
to the open as the Stockton Record and 
other newspapers have done so well, will 
assist us in reversing the earlier unfa- 
vorable decision. This project should be 


allowed to proceed to give the world a 


tremendous example of American dedi- 

cation to the peaceful use of the atom. 

Following is the text of the editorial: 
TURNING ATOMIC WASTE INTO POWER 


At Hanford, Wash., a billion-dollar Gov- 
ernment plant manufactures plutonium for 
nuclear weapons. It uses water of the 
Columbia River for cooling, returning the 
water to the river. Next year an addition 
to the plant will require more water and 
will raise the river temperature to a point 
where it will be injurious to fish, including 
salmon. 

Use of this heat to produce steam to turn 
electrical generators has been proposed. 
Power production would be 700,000 to 800,- 
000 kilowatts, or 14% times the output of gi- 
gantic Bonneville Dam. This energy is 
needed in the Northwest power pool, and it 
could be utilized further in the proposed 
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tie of Nortiveen and California power re- 
sources. 

Use of atomic heat that now is wasted has 
the blessing of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and of both California Senators. An appro- 
priation to build the $95 million generating 
plant is in the atomic energy bill approved 
by the Senate, but the Hanford project has 
been defeated in the House. Representative 
CHARLES HALLECK, the GOP leader, is ma- 
neuvering to prevent an agreement on the 
issue in a House-Senate conference com- | 
mittee. 

The scare word “socialism” has been in- 
voked to perpetuate this wastefulness at 
Hanford that could be transformed into a 
landmark in the peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy. No nuclear-fueled generating plant 
anywhere would compare with this proposed 
installation. It would present to the world 
a tremendous example of American dedica- 
tion to the peaceful use of the atom. 

To muff this opportunity of conservation 
and Western development would be a na- 
tional shame. We hope Mr. HALLecK does | 
not succeed in killing in the Rules Com- 
mittee all hope for an agreement petwoan 
House and Senate. 


Common Market Dangers to United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
= THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States exports almost $5 billion worth of 
farm commodities annually. This is tre- 
mendously important to our internal 
economy and to our balance-of-pay- 
ments position with other nations. A 
threat now is posed to our export mar- 
kets for farm products by Britain’s plan 
to join the European Common Market. 
The nature of this danger was concisely 
and forcefully presented by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Haroitp D. 
CooLey, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, in an article published 
last Sunday by the Washington Star and 
by the Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer. 
This penetrating discussion, by such an 
authority as Chairman Coo.ey, should 
have the widest possible circulation and 
attention. Therefore, with the consent: 
of the House, I am inserting this article 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


The article follows: 
COMMON MARKET DANGERS TO UNITED STATES 


(By Hon. Haroutp D. Cooter, of North 
Carolina) 


American agriculture is watching with 
mixed emotions recent Common Market de- 
velopments in Europe. U.S. farmers, like 
most people in this country, feel that the free 
world would be strengthened by close eco- 
nomic and political ties among all the West- 
ern European countries. At the same time 
they fear, with some reason, that U.S. agri- 
cultural exports to Western Europe will be 
greatly reduced if present Common Market 


‘trade proposals become effective. 


For American farmers the stakes are big. 
In 1960, U.S. farm product exports to the | 
six Common Market countries—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—had a value of $1.1 billion. 


Now there is of a merger be- 
tween the Common Market and members of 
the rival Outer Seven group—the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switz- 
erland, Austria, and Portugal. Our farm pro- 
duct exports to these seven countries in 1960 

amounted to $700 million. 

: EXPORTS TO MARKET AREAS 


Altogether, then, exports to the Common 
Market-Outer Seven countries last year 
amounted to $1.8 billion, or about 40 percent 
of our total agricultural shipments. These 
prosperous countries provide an outlet for 
the bulk of our commercial agricultural ex- 
_ ports for dollars. Many important commodi- 
ties are involved, including cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, feed grains, fats and oils, poultry 
products, and fruits. 

A few days ago Prime Minister Macmillan 
announced the decision of the British gov- 
ernment to seek full membership in the 
Common Market. At the same time it was 
announced in Geneva that other members 
of the Outer Seven group would also seek 
membership or association with the Common 
Market. 


Mr. Macmillan referred to negotiations 
which must take place before merger can 
be effected. He noted that the negotiations 
must recognize the needs of British agricul- 
ture, the Commonwealth, and other members 
of the Outer Seven. 

Unless present protectionist proposals with 
- respect to farm products are modified, mem- 
bership of the United Kingdom in the Com- 
mon Market would have further serious 
implications for American agriculture. 

EXAMPLE OF WHEAT 


, For example, wheat now enters the United 
Kingdom duty free. But United Kingdom 
membership in the Common Market would 
- mean the imposition by the United Kingdom 
of an unlimited variable import levy on 
wheat. France, of course, as a wheat pro- 
ducer and Common Market partner, would 
get first crack at the British wheat. business. 
France would export wheat to Britain on 4a 
duty-free basis, but the United States would 
not. And depending upon the way member- 
ship negotiations go, there is a possibility 
that the Commonwealth wheat producers, 
particularly Canada and Australia, would 
also gain a preference or advantage over the 
United States wheat in the British market. 
This valuable export outlet for American 
food and fiber can be maintained and even 
expanded if there is adherence to the letter 
and the spirit of the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade. These Common Market 
Outer Seven countries, like the United 
States, are signatories to the agreement, 
generally referred to as GATT. This agree- 
ment, entered into freely and willingly by 
all signatories, spells out a liberal policy. It 
is aimed at expanded world trade on a multi- 
lateral nondiscriminatory basis, as moderate 
levels of tariffs, not only for individual 
countries, but also for customs unions, such 
as the Common Market. It provides that in 
the formation of a customs union the over- 
all level of protection’ shall not be any 
higher than it was in the member countries 
prior to the formation of the union. 
However, under current Common Market 
proposals, a number of important United 
States farm products would be subject to 
protective devices of one type or another, 
For example, proposed unlimited variable 
import levies on grains, pork, poultry, and 
eggs would make it impossible for fixed levels 
of protection to be negotiated, In the case 
of some commodities for which fixed tariffs 
are proposed, special market regulations, 
preferences for overseas or associated terri- 
tories, and quantitative emergency restric- 
tions are planned. Fixed tariffs on some 
other products would be set at unduly high 
levels... These plans can only be described 
as trade restrictive rather than trade ex- 
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Foundation with main headquarters in 


U.S. tobacco are deeply involved 
in the effects of these plans. 


TOBACCO IS INVOLVED 


Under Common Market rates now pro- 
posed, the duty on practically all imports 
of U.S. leaf tobacco, because of higher qual- 
ity and prices, would be at the maximum 
level—equivalent to 19.1 cents a pound. But 
most tobacco imports from other competing 
areas would be assessed the minimum rate— 
13.2 cents. This is a difference of about 6 


cents in favor of competing leaf. This differ- | 


ential, plus the fact that tobacco from as- 
sociated oversea territories can enter duty 
free, could cause the United States to lose 
as much as 50 percent of its sales to Common 
Market countries. It is important to re- 
member in this connection that in 1960 the 
Common Market countries bought 136 mil- 
lion pounds of U.S. tobacco equal to 27 
percent of total U.S. tobacco exports. 
British membership could mean increased 
competition for other commodities exported 
by the United States. Tobacco is one of 
those commodities. British membership 


- could well mean the gaining of Common 


Market preference for the flue-cured to- 
bacco produced by Rhodesia, Canada, and 
India—the three largest flue-cured competi- 
tors of this country. Preferential treatment 
to the Commonwealth also would sharply 
reduce U.S. fruit exports. 

The United Kingdom is our largest single 
oversea market for farm products. But the 
other six countries of the outer seven group 
are, in the aggregate, important to us as cus- 
tomers. Their membership or association 


in the Common Market—under present agri- 
cultural protection plans—would mean more’ 


problems for U.S. farmers. 
THE U.S. AIMS 


The American Government is seeking ac- 
tively to protect the legitimate interests of 
US. farmers. Representations have been 
made repeatedly to emphasize our position 
in the case of tobacco, feed grains, poultry, 
fruit, and other commodities. We have taken 
advantage of every opportunity to drive 
home the importance of the export market 
to our agricultural economy. 

The United States has not been unreason- 
able in its requests for fair play from the 
Common Market. We want to be able to 
support the Common Market wholeheartedly. 
It has a great potential for good. To the 
extent that the Common Market promotes 
increased levels of economic activity in 
Western Europe, a higher standard of living 
will result. With that improved living stand- 
ard will come increased demands for farm 
products. What we as an exporting Nation 
seek—and have a right to expect—is access to 
and a share of the expanding market. That 
is in accord with the spirit of the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade. 


Pulaski Foundation Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


| OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editor from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Sat- 


urday, August 12, 1961, which comments 
upon the election of Mr. Joseph Lester, 


Kingston, Pa., businessman and civic 
leader, to the presidency of the Pulaski 
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New York City. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, 
Aug. 12, 1961] 


PULASKI FOUNDATION HEAD 


Luzerne County’s reputation for provid- 
ing organizations and government with 
leadership was enhanced this week with the 
announcement that Joseph Lester, Kingston 
automobile dealer and civic leader, had been 
elected president of the Pulaski Foundation 
which maintains headquarters in New York. 

The Pulaski Foundation, which bears the 


name of the Polish nobleman and officer | 


who gave his life for U.S. independence in 
the Revolution, was established not only to 
perpetuate his memory, but to promote 
friendship and cultural ties between the 
United States and Poland. 

Mr. Lester, a native of Poland, is emi- 
nently qualified for the new post to which 
he has been elevated. His local activities, 
including tours of duty as president of a 
number of organizations, have demonstrated 
his capacity. His support of worthy causes, 
with emphasis on cultural groups, including 
the American Council of Polish Cultural 
Clubs, whose convention in Youngstown, 


Ohio, next week he will attend, attests to his | 


idealism as well as his generosity. 

As a charter member and first vice presi- 
dent of the Pulaski Foundation, Mr. Lester 
has played a leading role in its development. 
Last year, he was selected to go on a mis- 
sion to Poland to iron out details of the $14 
million medical center that is being erected 
at Krakow with U.S. counterpart funds and 


to discuss with the Polish Government plans 


for the restoration of the birthplace of Gen- 
eral Pulaski, including the rebuilding of the 
manor and museum, destroyed during the 
Second World War. He also took up other 
projects to provide aid. Upon his return, he 
reported the Polish people have great faith 
in America. 

With his impressive background of service 
and contribution to the foundation's suc- 
mere his advancement to the presidency was 

@ logical step, constituting, as it does, na- 
tional recognition and a challenging oppor- 
tunity. 


PERT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


_ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the amazing mental 
breakthroughs of our time has been an- 
nounced. With little fanfare, with cas- 
ual account, the Wall Street Journal 
carried a story of this amazing discov- 
ery on August 16, 1961. | 

Mr. Speaker, I speak of PERT. This 
is a name assigned to the mental make- 
up of which it is composed. Mr. Speaker, 
PERT is a brainchild of Mr. Polaris— 
Vice Adm. W. F. Raborn—the father of 
the Polaris. To him and his group of 
scientific giants must be assigned the 
major credit for this achievement. 

To us laymen, PERT is a device where- 
by development of a product may be ac- 
curately calculated. IBM and other ma- 
chines of similar composition are 
needed—practically all bottlenecks can 
be estimated. Pitfalls—long the char- 
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acteristic plague of development may be 
avoided. Slowdowns, due to nonper- 
formance of contractors with resultant 
overruns—in the main—may be relieved. 

Admiral Raborn never believed—nor 
does he now believe—that manpower 
and brainpower should be wasted by 
planning for production and then run- 
ning headlong into insurmountable 
walls of delay due to the failure to take 
into account the forces long the nemesis 
of management. 

He was determined that his one dream 
to save the Nation—the Polaris missile— 


should meet her commitment with des- 


tiny. 

Because of PERT, his invention, Po- 
laris did exactly that. Today, his Navy, 
other branches of the military, other 
government agencies and industry alike 
are beginning to utilize this achieve- 
ment. Mr. Speaker, today management 
hails this historic breakthrough, be- 
cause the development program of al- 
most anything can be PERT’ed with 
amazing efficiency. | 

Drs. Cherrington and Livingston, of 
Harvard Business School, have stated 
that PERT ranks as one of the most sig- 


nificant advancements in management 


techniques developed in decades . 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include the article referred to above 
in the Wall Street Journal of August 16, 
1961. In addition to this, I enclose an 
article by Fred Hamlin taken from the 
July 1959 issue of Armed Forces Manage- 
ment titled ‘‘How PERT Predicts for the 
Navy.” I think the Congress of this 
Nation should know that contained with- 
in the brainpower of America, giants 
walk among us. One of these giants 
wears the uniform of his country—the 
U.S. Navy—Vice Adm. W. F. Raborn. 


The articles follow: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, 
3 1961] 

PERT SySTem SPEEDS WORK ON POLARIS; 
BUILDER USES SIMILAR PLAN FOR BRIDGES 
(By Norman C. Miller, Jr.) 

SUNNYVALE, CALIF—A novel system of 
management, designed to aid executives in 
keeping tabs on complex projects, is being 
put to use by an increasing number of com- 
panies. 

It is known by two names: PERT (pro- 
gram evaluation and review technique) in 
defense work and the critical path method in 
nondefense fields. Both are designed to pin- 
point the key jobs in a multistage industrial 
operation and to point up possible. solutions 
when trouble looms. 


Aug. 16, 


For a look at how PERT works, visit Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.’s missile and space divi- | 


sion here, where, in a guarded room, man- 
agers scan the complex charts covering the 
walls. This is a management information 
center, patterned after a military oommand 
post, where Lockheed, prime contractor for 
the Polaris missile, plots development prog- 
ress on bigger and better versions of the sub- 
marine-based missile. 

To the unaccustomed eye, the charts are 
bewildering. In seemingly haphazard 
fashion each chart is splattered with hun- 
dreds of colored circles, connected by a maze 
of crisscrossing arrows. But to the Lock- 
heed managers the story the charts portray 
is clear. Each circle is a step in building the 
advanced Polaris. White circles are steps on 
schedule; orange ones are in danger of fall- 
ing behind schedule; red ones are behind 


- segments of Polaris p 
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schedule. 
depend on others. Together the charts form 
a sort of map for managers which shows all 
and indicates 
what jobs need priority attention. | 

A MANAGEMENT BREAKTHROUGH | 


“This is the first real breakthrough in 
management science in the last 10 years,” 
says John T. Pettit, director of industrial 
dynamics at Hughes Aircraft Co. “All major 
defense contractors are or soon will be in- 
volved in PERT.” 

PERT was developed by the Navy in 1958 
for management of its highly successful Po- 
laris program. The system is. credited with 
a major role in placing the 1,200-mile-range 
Polaris I missiles in submarines more than 
2 years ahead of the original 1963 target 
date. The sea service is now extending 
PERT into its other weapon development 
programs. Eying the Navy’s results, the Air 
Force currently is installing PERT for 
management of its Titan, Atlas, and Minute- 
man missile programs and for space satellite 
projects such as Midas. The Army is using 
PERT for its Nike-Zeus antimissile program. 

Concurrent with the spread of PERT for 
defense programs, a growing number of com- 
panies are using the Critical Path method, 
which is essentially the same thing, for 
other complex projects—bridge building in 
Canada, installing computers, development 
of new electronics products. 


TRAINING COURSES AND FILMS 


International Business Machines Corp., 
which is promoting the technique because 
computers are usually used with it, says 
more than 150 companies have asked for 
sample PERT computer programs within the 
last year to try out the system. A training 
film about PERT has been sold to more than 
160 companies since last September at 
$167.50 a print, says the film’s producer. 
Mauchly Associates, a management consult- 
ing firm specializing in Critical Path appli- 


cations, counts more than 90 companies. 


among its clients. And since last April, 
more than 350 corporate officials have paid 
$130 each to take a 5-day PERT training 
course in Washington and Santa Monica, 
Calif., under the auspices of Operations Re- 
search, Inc., one of several management 
consulting firms offering such courses. 

It is easy to see why the new manage- 
ment method is taking hold. In the Po- 
laris program alone 8 major contractors 
and some 6,000 other firms are involved. 
In the past, complicated projects like this 
often were delayed simply because of the 
difficulty of keeping abreast of progress in 
all parts of the program. Neat bar-charts 
and graphs, traditionally used to depict 
progress, have one major flaw, say managers: 
They don’t point up the cause of delays. 


One major Navy contractor tells how 


PERT revealed at an early date that a seem- 
ingly unimportant item—delivery of special 
cable connectors—was becoming critical for 
development tests in a missile program. The 
company which was to supply the connect- 
ors said it couldn’t meet its delivery dead- 
line and wasn’t interested in expediting 
such a small item. Armed with a PERT 
analysis, the contractor was able to persuade 
high Navy officials and the Small Business 
Administration to press successfully for 
timely delivery of the connectors. Without 
PERT, the potential delay probably wouldn’t 
have come to the attention of top officials 
until it was too late to remedy it, says a 
Navy Official. 


REVEAL TIMING CONFLICTS 


Frequently it’s discovered that previous 
plans didn’t show timing conflicts among 
parts of a multistage project. A construc- 
tion company analyzed an office building 
plan, using the critical path method, and 
found that under its first plan a cafeteria 
was scheduled for completion while con- 
struction hoists were still passing through it. 


Each arrow connects steps that — 
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Managers also are intrigued by the way the 
effects of decisions can be simulated in ad- 
vance within the framework of the new sys- 
tem. This is done by feeding data from the 
integrated plan into a computer; when it is 
decided a change in the plan is needed, the 
computer evaluates the effect of the proposed 
change on all other parts of the Zoe and 
reports its analysis to a 

For example, at Corp. de- 
velopment work on the Polaris II missile was 
being slowed because fibrous glass motor 
casings weren’t ready. The Polaris I, which 
then was in final development, uses heavier 
steel motor casings. On a computer, Aerojet 
simulated the effect of taking some steel 
casings from the first Polaris program to use 
them for experimental firings of the second 
missile while awaiting delivery of fibrous 
glass casings. The computer accurately pre- 
dicted the switch wouldn’t affect Polaris I 
development and would speed up work on 
Polaris II by 3 months, says C. K. Simon, 
Aerojet’s PERT program manager. 

BUILDING A CHEMICAL PLANT 


The principles of PERT and critical 
method are simple, although implementing 
the systems can get highly involved. Con- 
sider a typical critical path method outline 
used in building a chemical plant, involving 
five production units and a pump station. 
Six charts were drawn up, one for each proj- 
ect; then the charts were linked together as 
a composite picture of the total plant. At 
this point it was necessary tor some 
of the work because conflicts became evident 
where work was scheduled to go on in two 
adjacent areas at the same time. 

When all the kinks in the composite chart 
were ironed out, it was seen that the project 
divided into 180 jobs, represented as circles 
scattered over the chart, with relationships 
between jobs indicated by 267 arrows. To. 
figure the length of the project, time esti- 
mates were assigned to each of the arrows 
linking the circles. Then the time of the 
longest sequence of arrows was added up to 
arrive at the estimated project completion. 
time. The longest sequence is called the 
critical path because a delay in the jobs 
along this path necessarily would delay 
completion of the entire project. All other 
jobs, about 90 percent of the total, could be 
delayed for varying amounts of time without 
slowing down the entire project. 

Says Gordon Morris, manager of Perini 
Pacific, Ltd., one of Perini Corp.’s many con- 
struction subsidiaries: “Normally, if you get 
into trouble on a construction job you start 
expediting everything. Actually, it’s usually 
necessary to expedite only 1 thing out of 
10. The critical path shows up the import- 
ant things.” Mr. Morris predicts, “Within 
another 10 years <ll construction companies 
will be using the critical-path method.” 

PERT works the same way as the critical 
path except in the way time estimates are 
determined. Because PERT is used mainly | 
in development work where time schedules 
are less certain, technicians make three es- 
timates instead of one for completion of 
their work: Optimistic, mostly likely, and 

tic. These three estimates are sta- 
tistically related to derive the most prob- 


able estimate for specific jobs. 


In the tremendously complex programs 
PERT is normally applied to, it would be 
easy for the manager’s map to get so un- 
wieldly that it would be almost useless. In 
the Minuteman program, the Air Force esti- . 
mates it will be necessary to keep tabs on at 
least 10,000 jobs, which if depicted by circles 
about 1 inch’ in diameter would require a 
single chart some 16 feet high and 75 feet 
long. To keep from getting lost in such 


@ maze, PERT charts are constructed in 


several levels of detail. Behind each step 
on major charts are subcharts, diagram- 
ing key elements of that step and its rela- 
tion to others. rs along the line con- 
sult lower level charts to decide how to cor- 


| 
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| 
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rect problems only when reports to them 
make it apparent that elements of major 
steps are in trouble or are heading that way. 


How PERT PReEDIcTs FOR THE NAVY 
(By Fred Hamlin) 

When the men in Navy’s Special Projects 
were some 9 months down the road on de- 
veloping their Program Evaluation Review 
Technique (PERT) project, they were visited 
by a team of top-level executives from one 
of the Nation’s most respected industrial re- 
search organizations. 

After a preliminary rundown on the PERT 
system, the industry consultants were shak- 
ing their heads sadly. The reason, in their 
own words: “You people have done here 
something that we’ve been trying to do for 
nearly 4 years. Needless to say, we feel you 
have a pretty fine program.” 

What PERT does: (1) States the sequence 
of progress benchmarks in a given program 
as they must occur under current planning 
to achieve success; (2) measures the rela- 
tive uncertainty—based on technicians’ es- 
timates—of meeting these benchmarks, and 
@8 a result, of program completion; (3) 
combines network and time data to show 
their joint impact on program completion; 
(4) reveals critical areas and slack areas— 
those which are either ahead or behind 
schedule, or those which are likely to be; 
(5) computes current probability of meet- 
ing all completion dates by comparing 
abilities and deadlines; (6) tailors outputs 
to all appropriate levels of management 
technical responsibility; (7) simulates time 
impact of proposals for change and optional 
courses for remedial decision on the outlook 
of final deadlines. 

Willard Fazar, one of the originators of 
PERT, and presently in charge of PERT at 
special projects, adds one other advantage, 
and a bit of prediction: “Perhaps most im- 
portant, PERT forces customer and contrac- 
tor to maintain the sort of communications 
that everybody always assumed to be there. 
Beyond that, we haven’t yet begun to im- 
agine all of the advantages that PERT will 
eventually offer.” 

In short, PERT analyzes the current valid- 
ity of approved plans and schedules, the 
progress to date against program objectives, 
and the outlook for meeting ultimate objec- 


tives on time—without further executive 
action. 
According to Willard Fazar, “PERT is a 


management control tool for defining and 
integrating what must be done to accomplish 
program objectives on time. PERT is a 
statistical technique—diagnostic and prog- 
nostic—for quantifying knowledge about the 
uncertainties faced in completing intellec- 
tual and physical activities needed for timely 
achievement of program deadlines. It is 
a technique for focusing management atten- 
tion on danger signals that require remedial 
decisions and on areas of effort for which 
tradeoffs in time, resources, or technical per- 
formance might improve capacity to meet 
major program deadlines.” 

Put simply, PERT is a consolation of prob- 
abilities to evaluate past performance. It 
can be used on this basis to predict future 
success. Its major use is necessarily with a 
program with a size approaching that of the 
Polaris fleet ballistic missile. That is, a 
program that is too complex to be evaluated 
by ordinary means. Using a medium-to-large 
digital computer (IBM 650/705), PERT con- 
solidates all of the information funneled into 
- special projects on Polaris progress, puts it 
in perspective and context, and comes up 
with what amounts to a highly educated 
guess—based on statistical probabilities—on 
exactly who in the program is behind, ahead 
of, or on schedule. The obvious corollary is 
PERT’s ability to show management where 
it can best manage by exception. Trouble 
areas are neatly spotted, and those areas 


prob-— 
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ahead of schedule can be left to go their 
own way. At the same time management is 
given the option of transferring funds or 
manpower from parts of the total that are 
ahead to those behind. 

Oversimplified, PERT reports by showing 
about the same thing on its flow charts as 
a tournament sheet in a golf match, dis- 
playing the various flights as they narrow 
down to the finals. Those golfers who draw 
byes spend less time playing golf, and those 
scheduled for every flight will have to spend 
more time on the course. The difference 
here is that PERT is not concerned with 
who wins the tournament—what PERT 
wants to know is how soon the tournament 
will be completed, and how, by readjusting 
the byes they can get it over with sooner. 

The common denominator is time. For- 
merly, attempts at this sort of system were 
set up in terms of funding or technical per- 
formance, But in the Polaris program, it 
has been accepted that money will be spent 
to buy time. Because money is not as tight 
here as it is in some areas, it follows that 
technical performance can be brought in 
more or less as needed. Money and perform- 
ance then, are the variables, and are only 
important—for PERT’s purposes—insofar as 
they contribute to the time factor. 

As an important sidelight, the PERT sys- 
tem allows any contractor—or the Navy—to 
run test cases on alternatives to an exist- 
ing program, again with the aim of cutting 
the time needed to complete a project or a 
major subpart of the project. By using this 
technique, one Polaris contractor who had 
found himself lagging considerably behind 
schedule was able to find where the trouble 
was, and eliminated two-thirds of the time 
beyond deadline he had thought he needed. 
Footnote: the same contractor is still work- 
ing with PERT to get himself all the Way 
back on schedule. 

This is how PERT works. First, the PERT 
office at special projects set up a sequence 
of events, or milestones, which will lead to 
the completion of a given system or subsys- 
tem. This is drawn up in reverse order, 
moving from end product to the present 
status of the given project. This chart is 
then farmed out to the contractors or agen- 
cies working on the various parts of the 
whole, and the scientists and engineers in 
charge return the charts with their time 
estimate on completion dates. They give 
special projects three estimates: (1) most 
likely completion date, (2) most optimistic 
date, given an unexpected breakthrough in 
state-of-the-art or similar step up, and (3) 
most pessimistic date, assuming practically 
nothing goes right. 

These figures are edited for reasonableness 
at special projects, and then programed into 
Navy’s NORC computer at Dahlgren, Va. 
The computer averages out the figures, and 
gives a printout that is used to formulate 
the PERT flow charts. The charts are the 
end product of PERT. They show not only 
the relation between the various parts of 
the whole in point of time, but how long 
it will probably take from each milestone 
to the next. 

Given this much, the charts also show 
which of the flow lines is most critical— 
that is, which is most likely to take the 
longest time to be completed. It is the old 
story of the chain being as strong as its 
weakest link. If, for instance, the most 
critical line is some 3 months longer than 
its nearest competitor, Navy immediately 
knows that it can shorten the entire pro- 
gram by 3 months, simply through attacking 
that one area. Further, if one milestone 
in that line is 3 months beyond the one 
before it, Navy knows that it can gain most 
of its time back by going after that one 
part of the line. 

And once Navy has eliminated the one 
problem area, the PERT chart still shows 
the next most critical line, giving Navy its 
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next area of operations for further cutting 
the time needed to complete the project. 

One of the criticisms most frequently lev- 
eled at PERT points up the basic theory be- 
hind the system. Say PERT critics, “If you 
put garbage in a computer, you get garbage 
back. The PERT system relies on an engi- 
neer’s guess about when his part of a proj- 
ect will be done. Because you are dealing 
at the edge of present technology, it is nearly 
impossible to make an accurate guess on 
progress. Inaccurate guesses mean inaccu- 
rate results, and so about all you get is un- 
reliable information compounded.” 

Not so, say the people who work with PERT. 
The theory behind the system is roughly the 
same as that used by social scientists—that 
of statistical probabilities. Oversimplified, 
this theory states that a large number of 
educated guesses on a given subject will 
average out to an answer that is close to 
being entirely accurate. Perhaps more im- 
portant, when all such figures are averaged 
out, they will point up a trend that can be 
largely relied upon. 

From management’s standpoint, this trend 
is extremely valuable. Without it, they are 
literally shooting in the dark, with nothing 
but occasional blind stabs to guide them. 
Besides this, the man who screams the loud- 
est may not always have the biggest prob- 
lem—one of the most important functions 
of PERT is to make progress analysis as ob- 
jective as possible, thereby putting all of the 
many factors to be considered in context and 
perspective. 

Considering the job that is handled by 
PERT, the amount of time and money that 
has gone into it has been almost negligible. 
Aside from the initial study contract, the 
returns on PERT have far overbalanced the 
investment. Once the theory was set up, it 
took PERT managers only about half a day 
at each of the various Navy and contractor 
offices to indoctrinate personnel concerned. 
As for the time needed to feed information 
to PERT. 

“The engineers and scientists that I’ve 
talked to feel that the time they spend on 
this is profitable time. I suppose this is 
probably because it gives them a chance to 
evaluate their own position fully, and take 
a good look at where they stand.”’ 3 


THE COST IS LOW 


With the system now in operation, there 
are only five professional people at Special 
Projects working full time on PERT. Com- 
puter time runs less than an hour a week, 
and costs less than $200 per hour. It takes 
between 15 and 20 minutes for a PERT net- 
work to be run through the NORC com- 
puter once it is programed. 

Actual computer sequence on the infor- 
mation is as follows: (1) input conversion, 
about an hour; (2) mean and varience com- 
putation, about 1 minute, using NORC; (3) 
sort and merge runs, about 5 minutes using 
NORC; (4) file updating, about 3 minutes, 
using NORC; (5) sequencing, about 5 min- 
utes, using NORC; (6) computation, about 
3 minutes, using NORC; and (7) edit and 
printout, about 36 minutes. 

From the printout, the information must 
be interpreted by PERT technicians and 
transposed to the flow charts that are used 
to present the finished product. To date, 
PERT has set up the flow charts on at least 
half of the Fleet Ballistic Missile program. 

PERT’s most important job at the pres- 
ent time is to answer one question, as it is 
posed each Monday morning by Special 
Projects Chief Rear Adm. W. F. Raborn: 
“What are my problems?” All of the infor- 
mation that is turned into PERT eventually 
ends up on the PERT flow charts, which are 
given to Rear Admiral Raborn biweekly. 
They answer the question. 

Besides this, PERT can be used equally 
well by all levels of management. While 
Admiral Raborn is most interested in the 
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overall Fleet Ballistic Missile program, each 
of the major contractors can draw on PERT 
to fit their specific evaluation needs. Using 
the system in the same way, contractors and 
even important subcontractors are using the 
PERT method to find out where they stand— 
and to find out where they can most profit- 
ably make improvements in their Own Op- 
eration. Flow charts on major subsystems 
can be as large as the wall of a room, and 
the sizes—and the material contained—can 
be tailored to fit just about everybody’s 
needs. 

Another measure of the success of the 
system is related by Willard Fazar: “There 
is one other thing about this that makes 
the scientists extremely happy—it is just 
about the first time that management has 
- acknowledged the uncertainty of research 
and development work. Before this, man- 
agement was perhaps too prone to set a dead- 
line, and say ‘You have 3 months to invent 
something—get to work.’ PERT was devel- 
oped on the assumption that research is a 
pretty uncertain business. What we try 
to do is to balance out all of the factors— 
from hurricanes to breakthroughs—and come 
up with a reasonable expectation.” : 

Although PERT to date has not been 
highly publicized, a measure of its worth is 
the amount of interest that has been gen- 
erated already. Flowing into the special 
projects office have been a list of requests 
that covers six typewritten pages—and 
already, PERT officers are penciling other 
names in between the lines. The requests 
have come from all three services, all man- 
ner of industries, foreign and local State 
governments, and even such improbable 
sources as State census bureaus. 

These queries are not idle curiosity—many 
of the organizations have already begun to 
apply the theories of PERT to their own 
operations, and still more have enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the program. What it méans 
is that Navy’s special projects office has hit 
a good thing, and something is needed in 
many places. It is as simple as this: Every- 
body wants to know what is going on in their 
own operation, and PERT appears to offer 
one of the best methods to date to keep 
close touch, 


Historical Sketch Tells Story —Bloody 
Tarleton’s Quarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of August 14, 1961: 

[From the Lancaster (S.C.) News, 
Aug. 14, 1961] 


HIsTorRicAL SKETCH TELLS StTory—BLoopy 
TARLETON’S QUARTERS 


One of the bloodiest battles of the Revo- 
lutionary War took place about 9 miles north 
of the present Lancaster Courthouse on May 
29, 1780. The following account of this bat- 
tle was taken from a historical sketch by 
G. W. Malone, published in 1900 in Lan- 
caster: 

“About 9 miles north of the present Lan- 
caster Courthouse, and between 20 and 23 
miles above Hanging Rock, upon the Wax- 
haw Creek, the regiment of Col. Abraham 
Buford was massacred by Tarleton, on May 
29, 1870. Sir Henry Clinton took possession 


and two field pieces. 
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of Charleston on the 12th, and immediately 
commenced measures for securing the hom- 
age of the whole State. 

“He sent out three large detachments of 
his army. The first, and largest, under Corn- 
wallis, was ordered toward the frontiers of 
North Carolina; the second, under Lieute- 
nant Colonel Cruger, was directed to pass 
the Saluda to Ninety-six; and the third, un- 
der Lieutenant Colonel Brown, was ordered 
up the Savannah to Augusta. 

“Soon after he had passed the Santee, 
Cornwallis was informed that parties of 
Americans, who had come into South Caro- 
lina, were as hastily retreating. Among 
these was Colonel Buford. His force con- 
sisted of nearly 400 continental infantry, a 
small detachment of Washington’s cavalry, 
He had evacuated 
Camden, and in fancied security, was re- 
treating leisurely toward Charlotte in. North 
Carolina. 


“Cornwallis resolved to strike Buford, if. 


possible, and for that purpose he dispatched 
Tarleton, with 700 men, consisting of his 
cavalry and mounted infantry. That officer 
marched 104 miles in 54 hours and came 
up with Buford upon the Waxhaw. 

“Impatient of delay, he had left his 
mounted infantry behind, and with only his 
cavalry he almost surrounded Buford before 
that officer was aware of his danger. Tarle- 
ton demanded an immediate surrender upon 
the terms granted to the Americans at 
Charleston. These terms were very humili- 
ating Buford refused compliance. 

“While the flags for the conference were 
passing and repassing, Tarleton, contrary to 
military rules, was making preparation for 


‘an assault, and the instant he received Bu- 


ford’s reply, his cavalry made a famous 
charge on the American ranks.” 


MASSACRE 


“Having received no orders to defend 
themselves, and supposing the negotiations 
were yet pending the continentals were ut- 
terly dismayed by this charge. All was con- 
fusion and while some fired upon their as- 
sailants, others threw down their arms and 
begged for quarters. None was given and 
men without arms were hewn to pieces by 
Tarleton’s cavalry. 

“One hundred and thirteen were slain; 
150 were so maimed as to be unable to 
travel; and 50 were made prisoners, to grace 
the triumphal entry of the conqueror into 
Camden. The whole of Buford’s artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

“For this savage feat, Cornwallis eulo- 
gized Tarleton and commended him to the 
ministry as worthy of special favor. It was 
nothing less than a cold-blooded massacre 
and Tarleton’s quarter became proverbial as 


_@ synonym to cruelty. The liberal press, and 


all right-minded men in England cried 
‘shame.’ 

“After the battle, a large number of the 
wounded were taken to the log meeting house 
of the Waxhaw Presbyterian congregation, 
where they were tenderly nursed by a few 
who had the boldness to remain. 

“With the defeat of Buford, every sem- 


_ balance of a Continental Army in South Caro- 


lina was effaced. This terrible blow spread 
consternation over that region, and women 
and children were seen flying from. their 
homes to seek refuge from British cruelty 
in more distant settlements.” 

3 ANDREW JACKSON 


“Among the fugitives was the widowed 


mother of Andrew Jackson (seventh Presi-. 


dent of the United States), who, with her 
two sons, Robert and Andrew, took refuge 
in the Sugar Creek congregation at the house 
of the widow of the Reverend J. M. Wilson 
near Charlotte. This was the first practical 
lesson of hatred to tyranny which young 
Jackson learned, and it doubtless had an 
abiding influence upon his future life.” 


AG5OL- 


MONUMENT 


“Some time about 1955 or 1956, the citizens 
of Lancaster erected a granite monument to 
Buford and his brave men, just below where 
the Chesterfield Road crosses the Rocky River 
Road, the spot where the massacre occurred; 
and this monument now stands there, with 
suitable inscription to commemorate the 
patriotism and courage of this unfortunate - 
command. After Colonel Buford the town- 
ship has been named. 

“The monument has the following inscrip- 
tions: On one side are these words, ‘Erected 
to the memory and in honor of the brave 
and patriotic American soldiers who fell in 
the -battle which occurred at this place, on 
the 29th of May 1780, between Col. Abraham 
Buford, who commanded a regiment of 350 
Virginians and Colonel Tarleton of the 
British Army, with 350 cavalry and a like 
number of infantry.’ ” 

“On another side are these words: ‘Nearly 
the entire command of Colonel Buford was 
either killed or wounded. Eighty-four gal- 
lant soldiers are buried in this grave. They 
left their homes for the relief of Charleston, 
but hearing at Camden of the surrender 
of that city, were returning. Here their 
lives were ended in the service of their 
country.’ ” 

“On the third side you will read, ‘The 
cruelty and barbarous massacre, committed 
on this occasion, by Tarleton and his com- 
mand, after the surrender of Colonel 
Buford and his regiment, originated the 
American war cry, ‘Remember Tarleton’s 
quarters’.” 

“The other side has no inscription. A 
move is being made by Mr. Amos of Lan- 
caster, who is himself a Virginian, to have 
the ground properly enclosed and to have the 
inscription on the monument made more 
legible. It is to be hoped that he will suc- 
ceed, as it is very much in need of proper 
attention and should be perpetuated as a 
hfstoric and sacred memento.” 


When Castro Raised the Ante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, regard-_ 
less of how an individual viewed the 
recent tractors-for-prisoners negotia- 
tions, there is one aspect of the issue 
which deserves our special concern. 

What has happened to our free and 
objective press? The handling of the 
tractors-for-prisoners issue was a black 
mark on responsible journalism. I do 
not presume to know the reasons why 
this matter was handled so clumsily and 
inaccurately. Perhaps it was a simple 
example of slipshod performance. If 
so, it deserves our attention and dis- 
approval. 

I hope and trust that news reporting 
errors on this issue were not caused by 
a slanted approach. It is just possible 
that the serious inaccuracies were moti- 
vated by a desire to let important people 
get off the hook. If so, the mishandling 
deserves more than just our attention 
and disapproval. It deserves the right- 
eous indignation of every American who 
is concerned about the preservation of a 
free and responsible press. 
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Elmo Roper has done a service in 
documenting this indictment of the news 
reporting of the tractors-for-prisoners 
negotiations. I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues his splendid arti- 
cle which appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of August 12, 1961, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 


WHEN CasTRO RAISED THE ANTE—THE US. 
PRESS AND THE TRACTOR DEAL 
(By Elmo Roper) | 

For a time after Fidel Castro put fo 
his tractors-for-prisoners demand, it looked 
as if the exchange would go through. An 
eminent committee, consisting of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, and Walter 
Reuther, was formed. They had the quiet, 
but by mo means secret, backing of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and they secured thousands 
of contributions. But then, at the last min- 
ute, Fidel Castro sharply and unreasonably 
raised his demands, and the committee re- 
fused to go along with these new demands. 

If that is your understanding of approxi- 
mately what happened on the lamented 
tractors-for-prisoners exchange, it is very 
much like the impression of nearly every- 
one with whom I have talked. (The opin- 
ion-research firm with which I am associated 
has not done a survey on the matter.) 

The fact of the matter is that this is not 
what happened at all on the tractors-for- 
prisoners exchange. Fidel Castro, while he 
can be criticized for many things, including 
making the demand in the first place, can- 
not be criticized for raising his demands. A 
review of the New York Times stories, and, 
it should be added, a careful review of them, 
will show what actually happened. 

The New York Times printed an AP story, 
datelined May 17, which said that Premier 
Castro offered to “exchange his prisoners for 
500 bulldozers from the United States.” The 
same story quoted Fidel Castro as saying, “If 
President Kennedy says they are his friends 
‘and he loves them so much, let him send 500 
bulldozers and we will send them back.” 
The subheadline said, “Will exchange in- 
vaders for 500 bulldozers, he says.” Note 
that the word was “bulldozers,” not 
“tractors.” 

On May 22 the New York Times stated 
that the newly formed committee hoped to 
“raise almost $2 million through volunteered 
contributions to purchase the _ tractors.” 
Note that here the word is “tractors,” but 
note also that it is not Castro’s word. A sec- 
ond story in the New York Times on the same 
day said, “No one here was willing to set a 
figure on the total cost of the operation.” 
The antecedent of “no one” was “Cuban and 
American sources,’ and the story was date- 
lined Miami Beach. 

On May 22 the committee miet with the 
Cuban prisoner delegation sent to the 
United States to negotiate the exchange 
The New York Times story which referred 
to this meeting spoke of Castro’s demand 
for 500 “D-8 Super” Caterpillar tractors or 
equivalent models made by several other 
firms. The Times said, “This is the next- 
to-largest tractor made by Caterpillar and is 
used as a construction bulldozer rather than 
as a farm tractor. Caterpillar, which esti- 
mated it could fill the order for 500 tractors 
in 4 to 6 weeks, placed the cost of one trac- 
tor at about $40,000.” In this latter sen- 
tence the Times used the word “tractor” to 
mean “bulldozer.” At the price quoted by 
Caterpillar, the 500 bulldozers would have 
a value of $20 million, which is substan- 
tially more than the $2 million the commit- 
tee hoped to raise. In the same story the 
Times also related the surprise of the com- 
mittee at “the insistence on this type of 
tractor, since it seemed more adapted for 
heavy construction projects than for agri- 
cultural work.” But it also reported that 
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Mr. Reuther “made clear, however, that the 
committee felt obligated to ship the larger- 
type tractors if they were the ones wanted 
by the Castro government.” To this point 
in the proceedings, the only mention that 


had been made of tractors for agricultural 


purposes was made by Americans. Castro 
never said he wanted agricultural tractors. 
The word he originally used was “bull- 
dozers,” and what he subsequently specified 
was “D-8 Supers.’’ The Times commented, 
“The exact amount the group will have to 
raise has not been determined. It could run 
as high as $20 million if Premier Castro 
insists upon receiving the extremely large, 
track type of bulldozer suggested in his 
original proposal.” Note the words, “track 
type of bulldozer suggested in his original 
proposal,” and particularly the words, “his 
original proposal.” 

On May 24 the Times reported, “The pris- 
oners brought with them vague specifica- 
tions calling for 200 Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
D-8-—Super tractors equipped with disks for 
plowing, and 300 tractors of the same type 
equipped with bulldozer blades, presumably 
for other types of farm work. These specifi- 
cations, conflicting with earlier reports that 
Cuba wanted road building equipment, left 
the committee confused as to what was ac- 
tually required.” Note here that the original 
demand was purported to be for road build- 
ing equipment, not farm purposes. : 

The negotiations steamed along, as did 


the newspaper reports of them, until on 


June 9 the Times said, “The message to Dr. 
Castro made it clear that the committee 
proposed to ship only agricultural type trac- 
tors rather than the heavy-tracked tread 
tractors suitable for earth moving and con- 
struction work sought by the Cuban leader 
had said he wanted fsic].” And later in 
the same story, “Spokesmen for the com- 
mittee here estimated that the total cost of 
the agricultural tractors would be between 
$2 million and $3 million. The cost of sup- 
plying the heavy-duty tractors would 
amount to something above $20 million, 
they said.” 

The whole proceeding finally came to a 
boil on June 14. The following day the 
Times, in a story headlined, “Castro Revises 
Tractor Demand,” pointed out that the com- 
mittee had “refused to provide the heavy 
bulldozers originally requested.” Further on 
it said, “Dr. Castro said he estimated the 
value of the 500 bulldozers at $28 million. 
He then explained that he would accept $28 
million worth of the smaller machines’’— 
the smaller machines being the type of agri- 
cultural tractor the committee had proposed 
to substitute for the bulldozers Castro had 
demanded. ' 

On June 16 in a story headlined, “Tractor 
Experts Return with Castro’s New Demands,” 
the Times said, “Yesterday he (Castro) said 
he would go along with the committee’s 
offer to supply small farming tractors, but he 
added a costly provision: the small tractors, 
not including transportation expenses, would 
have to cost $28 million, the figure he as- 
signed to the bulldozers.” At this point the 


only discrepancy in dollar figures was that 


Castro placed a $28 million valuation on the 
500 bulldozers; whereas the manufacturers 
of those bulldozers placed a $20 million 
valuation on them. The Times reported, 
“when asked about the $28 million estimated 
cost of the tractors, Ulises Carbo, leader of 
the prisoner delegation, replied: ‘The trac- 
tors are worth $28 million in Cuba; they are 
much cheaper here.’ ” 

The “new demands” which the Times 
headlined actually constituted acceptance by 
Castro of the tractor committee’s condition 
that they would not send bulldozers which 
could be used for military purposes, but 
would only send agricultural tractors. 
Castro did not accede to the committee’s 
proposal of 500 such tractors, but rather 
stuck with the dollar valuation he placed 
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on his original demand, which when con- 
verted to smaller agricultural tractors meant 
significantly more than 500. This the New 
York Times labeled, “new demands.” But 
their treatment of it was mild as compared 
with what others did. Specifically, the New 
York Herald Tribune put in its headlines, 


' “Fidel Ups ‘Ransom’ Tenfold.” Life maga- 


zine said, “Castro also upped his ransom for 
1,173 captured rebels. A U.S. team for the 
Tractors for Freedom Committee had come 
with a promise of $2.5 million worth of 
tractors. Castro gleefully sent them home 
with a fresh demand for $28 million worth.” 

If you were like the many people with 
whom I have talked who genuinely thought 
that Castro reneged on his own proposal and 
raised his demands, it is easy to see how you 
arrived at that conclusion in light of such 
reporting of the happenings. The handling 
of the tractor exchange by a large segment 
of the Nation’s press (the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, and Life are 
not alone) was at least loose and misleading, 
if not actually irresponsible. The fact that 
Americans are always receptive to liking the 
good guys and booing the bad guys and that 
Castro is a bad guy does not excuse the press 
for distorting what actually happened. In 
fact the press might well consider it a spe- 
cial responsibility to present the facts all the 
more Clearly when the bad guy is not at fault. 
Obviously I don’t mean that Castro was not 
at fault in making his original demand. I 
merely mean that he did not change his 
terms. It is comforting to Americans to 
think that we are right and our adversaries 
are wrong, and the press can find a ready 
market for such stories. But in a democracy 
such as ours, which depends for its ultimate 


success on a well-informed electorate, it is 


essential that the free press of which we 
boast be also an objective press that reports 
the facts honestly. Castro is difficult enough 
to deal with when he is clearly understood. 
He will be impossible to deal with if he is 
misunderstood as a result of the way our 
press reports the facts. 

In and of itself the impression created by 
the press reports of the tractor incident may 
not be particularly harmful. But it is an 
example of the power the press has both to 
inform and to misinform, and hence it under- 
lines the tremendous responsibility the press 
must bear for seeing that. the facts, both 
pleasant and unpleasant, are fairly and ob- 
jectively presented to the public. : 


Father Baker, Padre of the Poor, 
Lackawanna, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, August 15, the city of Lackawanna, 
joined with the Buffalo area in paying 
honor to the memory of a great humani- 
tarian, Father Baker. 

The occasion was the dedication of the 
Father Baker Bridge, in commemoration 
of the “Padre of the Poor” who died 25 
years ago. 

Father Baker was a great man with a 
magnificent spirit. He had a deep un- 
derstanding and sympathy for the ill, 
the unfortunate, and the forgotten man. 

Speaking at the dedication ceremony 
were the Most Reverend Joseph A. Burke, 


ey? 
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Bishop of Buffalo, and the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Joseph A. Maguire, pastor 
of Our Lady of Victory Basilica, Lacka- 


wanna. 
The full texts of their remarks follow: 
BisHOP BURKE 


“Builders of bridges are benefactors of hu- 
man society. Among these builders one 
numbers those who recognized the need to 
surmount a barrier that impeded both travel 
and commerce. 

“We are grateful, then, to those who 
planned, to those who constructed, and to 
those many citizens of our area and of the 


. State of New York who, in any capacity, 


have made possible this newest bridge on the 
Niagara Frontier. 
“Both travel and commerce have been ac- 


-celerated by this impressive structure. 
“We are particularly appreciative that this - 
bridge has been named in honor of Father 


Baker, for he, too, was a bridgebuilder. For 


many years he built a bridge that sur- 


mounted the barrier of human needs. 
“There are hundreds of thousands who re- 
call his selfless benefactions. He counseled 
the troubled; he sheltered and fed and 
clothed and educated the abandoned, the 
orphaned, and the handicapped. No one who 


was worthy of his aid was ever denied his 


kindly assistance. 

“We fervently thank almighty God for His 
divine gift to us of one who will long be 
remembered for his sympathetic and tireless 
consideration for the welfare of his fellow 
men. 

“We pray today that this selfless spirit 
of humanitarianism and of charity may 
prove a powerful incentive for this area and 
for all who pass this way. 

“May this enlightened philosophy of sin- 
cere concern for the welfare of those of every 
color, creed, and clime spread throughout 
our country—yes, even throughout the na- 
tions of the world. ‘ 

“It should be our most fervent and daily 
prayer that, before it is too late, those who 
are responsible for the fate of nations will 
quickly accept his powerful and efficacious 
remedy for the problems that face the na- 
tions of the earth; for only unselfish concern 
for the handicapped, the needy, and the op- 
pressed of the world can forestall a catas- 
trophe that threatens civilization and can 
bring peace and a modest, widespread meas- 
ure of prosperity to all the inhabitants of 
the world.” 


| MONSIGNOR MAGUIRE 


“It is wonderful of you people, gathered 
from every walk of life, to come here to honor 
the memory of one who was a great and ex- 
ceptional priest of God, a great citizen and a 
great American—our own beloved Father 
Baker. 

“It would not be presumptuous of me to 
say that there was no man who So ingratiated 
himself in the hearts of all people as did he. 
His name was a veritable household word. 

“Not only is his memory revered by those 
of our own faith, but by those of other 
faiths as well, for he was looked upon as 
a friend of all, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 3 

“It is not necessary for me to enumerate 
for you his many and glorious achievements, 
particularly in the field of religion. These, 
for the most part, are known to all of you. 

“That he was a man of prayer there can 
be no doubt, for he spent many hours in the 
silence of the night communicating with his 
God, under the flickering light of the sanc- 
tuary lamp. 

'“His confidence and trust in Our Lady 
of Victory knew no bounds. He was often 


wont to say that she was his mother and 


whatever he asked she never refused. 

“He took ‘no credit to himself for any- 
thing that was accomplished, since he con- 
sidered himself but an instrument in the 


_ hands of Our Lady. 


“He was great in his simplicity, rich in 
his poverty, because he was humble. 

“His love for the poor, the orphan, and 
the wayward could not be adequately eval- 
uated by any mere words of mine. 

“He was never known to have refused ad- 
mittance to anyone who sought his help. 
He saw in everyone the image of the Master 
and realized that in giving to them he was 
giving to Christ himself. 

“His life was an inspiration to all of us. 
His spirit lives. 

“May his memory ever remain in our 
hearts as fresh as in the days he walked 
amongst us.” 


Answering the Reds in Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Mr. 
David Lawrence from Europe that ap- 
peared in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D.C., on Wednesday, August 16, 1961. 

The column follows: 

ANSWERING THE REDS IN BERLIN—-CLOSING OF 
ALLIED BorRDERS IN CITY CALLED ONE OF 
SEVERAL POSSIBILITIES 

(By David Lawrence) 

IN EvropPe.—“We will use any ruse, dodges, 
tricks, cunning, unlawful methods, conceal- 
ment, and veiling of the truth.” 

- The foregoing sentence is written in the 

Communist Party platform, first proclaimed 
in 1919 by Lenin. This has never been with- 
drawn or revised. When Nikita Khrushchev 
recently restated the party platform and 
amended it in many particulars, he left 
standing the doctrine quoted above. 

All Communist acts, therefore, must be 
judged by that blunt formula of deception, 
whether it be the violation in Berlin this 
week of the four-power agreement signed in 
1949 or of a disarmament “treaty” if one 
should be signed with the Soviets. 

The Allies are building their hopes on a 
new agreement to be negotiated in the next 


few months to nail down their rights of 


access to West Berlin. But the Communist 
Party doctrine indicates that the Soviets 
would not hesitate to disregard these pledges 
whenever they decide it is expedient to do 
so. Indeed, Premier Khrushchey told the 
British Ambassador, only a few days ago, in 
discussing the existing allied treaty rights 
in Berlin granted in 1945 and 1949, that 
these were “unreal and irrelevant.” 

This is not surprising, coming as it does 


. from a government that has no regard for 


morals or for the sanctity of a written pledge. 
But what are the Allies to do about it? Up 
to now, the procedure has been to make 
speeches, carry on conferences between for- 
eign ministers and ambassadors of the West, 
and discuss privately a series of counter- 
measures—military, political, and economic. 

While military preparations are impor- 
tant as a defensive precaution, neither side 
is likely to make a move in the direction of 
military action unless the other does—and 


it would have to be something more than a 


mere clash on a local basis to bring on any- 
thing so catastrophic as a nuclear war. 

As for the political arena, this means an 
attempt through public statements and ex- 
changes of notes to affect favorably the pub- 
lic opinion of the world, particularly in the 
so-called neutral countries where the Soviet 
Union has been making an intensive effort 


to win friends or to stir up trouble that 


would preoccupy Western forces. 
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What eles can be done?) The economic 
weapons of blockade now are being talked 
about openly. Chancellor Adenauer of West — 
Germany has just said that trade agreements 
between the East and West would have to 
be “reexamined.” There are hints of a 
trade embargo. This naturally arouses anx- 
iety in business circles, and already in 
London some authoritative British sources 
are saying that an economic embargo is not 
practical and would mean that Western ex- 
ports would suffer. 

But if bombs begin falling on millions of 
people, there will be suffering too. Hence, 
the world has to choose now between pre- 
ventive policies of a drastic nature or a 
drifting policy that gives to the enemy an 
impression of irresoluteness and deafeatism. 

Back in the days of the Truman adminis- 
tration there was a word used widely to de- 
scribe the then-existing American policy 
toward the Soviet Union. It was “contain- 
ment.” It meant that the Allies would draw . 
a line around the Communist bloc and 
isolate it from the rest of the world. But the 
crisis never became sufficiently acute to make 
such a policy effective, and gradually the 
proponents of “exchange”—whether in the 
educational, cultural, or commercial field— 
came to the fore. 

The Soviets, however, have been getting 
the better of the bargain. They have been 
giving up little by way of information them- — 
selves through the exchange programs, but 
they have infiltrated nearly every large coun- 
try and many of the smaller ones by in- 
creasing the staffs of their own embassies or 
legations—in many cases with several hun- 
dred persons—who enjoy diplomatic immuni- 
ty. These “diplomats” are the clandestine — 
link between the Kremlin and the small but 
influential group of agents and party mem-_ 
bers in the various countries who carry on 
the Moscow-directed intrigue, subversion, 
and espionage. They transmit the billions of 
rubles, converted into Western currencies, 
to finance the whole Communist apparatus. 

The Soviet enterprises throughout the 
world would collapse if trade embargoes were 
applied and the whole system of converting 
Soviet money into other currencies were 
blocked off, so that the funds that flow to 
agents in Cuba or Mexico or South America 
or the Middle Kast or southeast Asia or 
Africa were in large part stopped. 

There are plenty of countermeasures 
short of war which the West can take. 
The situation in Berlin affords a real op- 
portunity. For since the Soviets have or- 
dered their puppet government in East Ger- 
many to seal off the borders the Allies could 
close their borders, too. A nonintercourse 
program could be gradually extended to ap- 
ply to the other satellite countries. Certain- 
ly uprisings internally would occur in the 
Communist-dominated areas. But why 
should the West fear or timidly refrain from 
encouraging such outbreaks? Some failures 

will occur, but this is the price that has to 
be paid in the long struggle against Soviet 
tyranny. 


Choralaires Sing on Swing Around 
Europe | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 


Twin Cities area of Minnesota is excep- 


tionally proud of a group of young people 
who have distinguished themselves at 
song festivals in Europe. The group is 
the Choralaires, founded and conducted 


| 
| 
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by Mr. Robert Mantzke. Their travels 
provide the best kind of cultural ex- 
change for our country. They are the 
finest types of good-will ambassadors we 
could send anywhere. I would like here 
to bring to the attention of Congress an 
article about the Choralaires appearing 
in the Minneapolis Star for July 28, 1961: 
CHORALAIRES SING ON SWING AROUND EUROPE 

(By Everett Helm) 

BaDEN-BADEN, GERMANY.—Approaching the 
Hotel Terminus in this Black Forest city, I 
heard the sound of many voices in song. 

Following my ears, I reached the dining 
room. And there they were, 36 strong, the 
Minneapolis Choralaires, seated at a dozen 
tables and indulging in a round of lusty after- 
dinner singing. 

In the center of the room stood a stocky, 
energetic young man who beamed as he led 
the four numbers that constituted the eve- 
ning’s program. Obviously this was Bob 
Mantzke, the Ohoralaires’ founder and 
permanent conductor. 

The choristers were in as good spirits as 
were their leader and the other hotel guests 
who applauded warmly for this impromptu 
concert. Well might they be, for scarcely 
a week earlier this remarkable “group of 
amaterus with professional standards,” as 
Mantzke described them, had won the first 
prize at the famous Eistedfod in Wales—a 
- competition in which choruses from 33 coun- 
tries participated. 

After the Choralaires had sung their last 
piece, Mantzke showed me the 6- by 6-inch 
bronze medal they won at the Eistedfod. I 
mention this particularly in case some pedant 
may question my spelling of Eistedfod with 
one “d” at the end instead of the frequently 
“seen two. That’s the way it is on the medal, 
and, after all, the Welsh ought to know how 
to spell their own word (which, by the way, 
means a session). 

MUSICAL GREETING 


Mantzke also told me something about the 
Choralaires’ trip to date. They flew from 
Minneapolis to London, had 2 days of sight- 
seeing there, then proceeded to Llangollen, 
where the Eistedfod is held annually. Since 
this small city cannot house all the visiting 
choruses, they are put up in the surround- 
ing villages. The Choralaires were assigned 
to Penycae, a few miles distant. 

As their bus approached the center of 
town, driving between the long rows of red 
brick cottages, the Choralaires heard the 
voices of children. In the main square they 
discovered 300 youngsters greeting them in 
song. 

The Choralaires reciprocated with several 
numbers of their own. Then the children 
sang again. 

In the same village a Swedish chorus, the 
Kariskoga Kammarkor, was lodged and one 
evening the two choruses gave an impromptu 
concert for the townspeople. A few days 
later, this joint concert was repeated in 
London’s White Bear Inn. 

In London, the winners of the Eistedfod 
competition also made three appearances on 
BBC television and gave a concert at the 
Hindes Street Methodist Church, where they 
were introduced by a Minneapolitan. 

Dr. Chester Pennington, pastor of Henne- 
pin Avenue Methodist Church, had just ar- 
rived in London in an exchange of pulpits 
with the London pastor. 

ON THE CONTINENT 


From London the group went to Holland 
for a few days, then to Bonn (where they 
saw Chancellor Andenauer of Germany and 
President de Gaulle of France in a parade) 
and thence to Baden-Baden for a single con- 
cert before moving on to Munich, Salzberg, 
Rome, Geneva, and Paris. 
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After Baden-Baden, the Choralaires have 
most of the time free for sightseeing. Itisa 
case not of singing for their supper but 
rather, of singing for their trip to Europe. 

During the past 12 months the Choralaires 
gave 63 concerts of sacred and secular music 
in and around the Twin Cities to raise part 
of the $30,000 needed for the trip. They 
also held rummage sales, washed cars, and 
did babysitting. 

The result of this is that each member 
of the group pays only one-third of his own 
expenses. 

The average age of the Choralaires is 25. 
For many, this was the first trip abroad— 
the group has been in England before, but 
with different personnel. At home, they do 
various things, chiefly nonmusical. Six are 
teachers—one of music and five of history, 
economics, etc.—the rest are secretaries, of- 
fice workers, and students. 

FOUNDED IN 1944 


The chorus was founded in 1944 after 30 
Washburn high school students heard the 
Robert Shaw Chorale. Under Mantzke’s 
leadership the Choralaires won local and 
national contests, including the Chicago- 
land competition in 1948, 1950, and 1952. 
They took an active part in nine aquaten- 
nials and have appeared at three twilight 
concerts with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Their repertoire is predominantly Ameri- 
can, featuring show-tune medleys, Civil War 
and other patriotic songs in the secular pro- 
grams and spirituals as well as compositions 
by Americans in their sacred programs. 

But they sing the music of other nations, 
too—from Palestrina motets and English 
madrigals to folksongs of many peoples. 

Listening to them is a pleasure not only 
because they do it well, but also because 
they do it with such enthusiasm. Wherever 
they go they sing—in hotels, in restaurants, 
and, of course, in the bus that is taking 
them around the continent. In so doing, 
they not only have a wonderful time but 
also make many friends—for themselves and 
for America. 

(Minneapolis-born Everett Helm is a com- 
poser, conductor, and music journalist who 
has been living in Germany since World 
War II.) 


The Wilderness Area in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excel- 
lent article on the Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness Area and its magnificent Chinese 
Wall, which appeared in the August 13 
issue of the Great Falls Tribune. 

The author, Ken Payton, has cap- 
tured the breathtaking serenity of this 
world-famous wilderness area in Mon- 
tana. 

The greatest threat to wilderness is man 
and the march of civilization— 


Concludes Payton. 
Montana has a great asset in its wilder- 


ness areas, areas that to offer their great 


gifts must be left in their natural State. 


To appreciate wilderness fully, one 
must travel it. To those who cannot— 
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to those who would, I commend this 
article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BACKPACK TRIP TO CHINESE WALL AWE 

INSPIRING 
(By Ken Payton) 
The magnificent Chinese Wall in the Bob 


' Marshall Wilderness Area, one of the great 


mountain attractions of Montana, is like 
nothing else in the State. The harsh beauty 
of sheer cliffs shining white in the bright 
sunlight and stretching for miles through 
the heart of wilderness makes the wall un- 
like any other mountain or massive rock for- 
mation. 

Seeing it offers solitude, relief from man’s 
artificiality, personal contact with one of 
Montana’s most famous attractions. 


That one of nature’s awe-inspiring crea- . 


tions should be in a wilderness area set aside 
to forever remain in its natural state seems 
in keeping with the spiritual lift that goes 
with seeing it. One gets the feeling that if 
the area is ever subjected to modern civili- 
zation it would be sacrilege. 

The Chinese Wall means wilderness, al- 
most a million acres of it in the Bob Marshall 
Wilderness Area. It should be seen and en- 
joyed by Montanans, but only on horseback 
or on foot. 

It’s an unforgettable experience to walk 
into the wilderness for the sheer joy of walk- 
ing, to feel packboard straps pull at your 
shoulders and your legs tighten as they carry 
you up, always up, and then to know the 
pleasure at the end of the trail when you 
pull off your pack and refiect that you 
reached your destination through your own 
efforts entirely. 

Wilderness itself offers beauty to the be- 
holder, but like all the pursuits in which 
man comes in contact with natural forces 
and closer to God, wilderness also offers peace 
from the mad scramble for home at 5:30 
every afternoon. It can renew faith in people 
who after all these years still have not 
learned how to get along with themselves. 
Far away from pushbuttons, exhaust fumes, 
lawnmowers, and pricelists, wilderness can 
mean adventure, for which every man yearns 
and of which there is precious little left to 
the man of modest means. 

One has a great feeling of accomplishment 
and overwhelming appreciation for the 
things that made the preservation of wilder- 
ness areas possible when crossing an alpine 
meadow at 7,000 feet. 


My companion and I felt these things- 


June 26, high in the Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area. Before us was the Chinese Wall, wind- 
ing 15 miles through the area, towering a 
thousand feet high like a gigantic backbone 
and reminding us that, after all, the works 
of man are puny in comparison. Three hun- 
dred yards ahead was the Wall Trail; 23 miles 
behind stretched the trail of Klick’s Resort 
at the head of Gibson Lake where we had 
started little more than 2 days previously. 

The two men who had never seen the 
Chinese Wall and who spend most of the 
year sitting before a typewriter or a lino- 
type machine, the last 300 yards was like 
attaining the summit of Mount Everest, I 
suppose. 

It was a particularly fine moment for 
John Polston, 42-year-old Tribune linotype 
operator. In the first place, for his first 
major back-packing trip into deep Montana 
wilderness, he had chosen a trip that re- 
quired about 45 miles of hiking trails to 
elevations of about 7,800 feet while carrying 
about 35 pounds on his back. 

Most important is that Polston made the 
trip with a left leg from which polio had 
taken much of the strength when he was 14. 
He always walks with a limp. Near the end 
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of the trip Polston’s left boot weakened 
after crossing the West Fork of the Sun 


River several times and hiking through snow | 


water-soaked alpine meadows alive with 
millions of tiny yellow flowers. The boot 
forced Polston to walk on the inside of his 
left ankle. | 

Sitting in the later afternoon shadows of 
the wall at our campsite, set up on a green 
carpeted bench overlooking the Moose Creek 
Valley up which we had come, we spotted a 
herd of about 30 elk on a mountainside half 
a mile away. Marmots whistled at each 
other and birds nesting in the cliffs chased 


away a hawk, which without once moving 


its wings rode air current to the top of the 
divide. 

Cold wars, atomic bombs, and Minute Mans 
are forgotten 35 miles by trail from any 
known road, or 65 miles from any paved road 
or town. One can think only of what is 
around him or of the too seldom-used 
muscle power that took him there. From 
late in the afternoon until 8 the next morn- 
ing we renewed ourselves spiritually for our 
battles with civilization during the coming 
year. 

“I’ve been thinking about those days when 
I was 14,” Polston said sometime during that 
period. “I keep realizing that here I am. 
If I can do it anyone can. If you write 
anything about our trip mention my game 
leg. It might encourage others with the 
same handicap to see this country.” 

Forest rangers at Augusta said we were the 
first persons into the area this year. Until 
half a mile from Benchmark, the end of the 
trip, there was no evidence to contradict 
them. At trip’s end we met a man and his 
wife from Helena backpacking into the same 
area. The man had a .308 Winchester over 
his shoulder. 

“We've been told that if we see a grizzly 
and have to shoot, we’d better have some- 
thing that will kill it,’’ he said. Our .45 Colt 
automatic looked awfully small beside the 
rifle, but then our trip was behind us. It is 
hoped that he did not have to shoot. 

We saw huge. bear tracks 6 inches across, 
but no grizzlies. Our one brush with a bear 
left us red faced. 

It was June 28 at Indian Point on the West 
Fork of the Sun River, a day for soaking up 
sunshine, nursing blisters and shaking pine 
needles out of sleeping bags. Rain came that 
evening and the thunder echoed from moun- 
tainside to mountainside like the end of the 
world was coming. The bear came creeping 
through lodgepole pine a few yards downhill 
from Indian Point Ranger Station where we 
had put sleeping bags on the porch to escape 
the rain. 

John decided to head under the cabin if 
the bear got too close. I decided to climb on 
the roof if I had to. The bear circled the 
cabin, pawed through a garbage dump, in- 
vestigated the outhouse, and then came our 


Way. John nervously pulled the .45. 


Fifty feet away Bruin, who had turned into 
a small nearsighted brown bear, turned tail 
and bounded up the hill while we barked 
like dogs and pounded on tin pans. He 
stayed another half an hour but was encour- 
aged to go elsewhere in search of food. 


The trip began at Klick’s after a boat ride — 


from Gibson Dam: The trail followed the 
North Fork of the Sun to Moose Creek, up 
Moose Creek to the Chinese Wall, down the 
West Fork of the Sun to the South Fork and 
finally to Benchmark. 

It was a trip that anyone with enough 
ambition can make. We ate dehydrated food. 
Anyone who can boil water and read direc- 
tions can cook it. Aside from the feeling of 
well-being and intimacy with the woods one 
gets from backpacking, there is also the 
economy one enjoys. The whole trip cost 
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each of us about $30. Backpacking is the 
answer when you can’t afford horses. 
But one must never go alone. Two is all 


Tight, but three or four in a party is about 


perfect. 

We started up the east side of the north 
fork at about 1 p.m., June 24 after a boat 
ride from Gibson Dam. The river was fast 
and wide, still high from the spring runoff 
and dangerous for two men to ford. We de- 
cided not to go to Cabin Creek where the 
trail fords the river, but to stop at Circle 
Creek and try to find an old wire bridge, cross 
it to the west side trail to the Moose-Furman 
Trail and hike another couple of miles to 
Moose Creek. 

The wilderness boundary is about a mile 
from Klick’s Resort. We were envious of 
cabins perched on gentle knolls, nestled 
among fir and pine, or overlooking the north 
fork. 

Our first impression of the wire bridge was 
one of horror. Who, we thought, can cross 
that? 

It stretched across the river from one tree 
to another and was supported by guy wires 
at two points on both sides of the stream. 
But it was in a terrible state of disrepair. 
The wire was bare of wood on which to 
walk. Wire side rails had long ago collapsed 
and wooden supports at intervals wobbled 
or swung loose. 

John led the way. The next morning while 
I put ropes on my pack John slipped away 
to the bridge. A moment later I looked over 
and John was sitting on the bridge in mid- 
stream. He had his pack on his back minus 
sleeping bag and was scooting a foot at a 
time across the swirling river. 

Although it wobbled, the bridge was well 
anchored and by sitting low we inched our 
gear across in two trips apiece. The opera- 
tion. took an hour. It was a small thing but 
something a person does not do every day, 
something that stands out as a high point 
on a wilderness tour. 

That evening, June 25, put us about 8 
miles from the Chinese Wall. Our own small 
stream gurgled 10 feet from our campsite and 
we got our water as it cascaded crystal clear 
over a waterlogged sapling. 

The trail up is a gradual climb through 


meadows and heavy timbered areas with no 


great number of huge trees but many 
medium size fir and pine. Sometimes the 
trail goes below rocky points and gives the 
hiker a chance to look for goats or sheep. 


Other times the trail climbs over rocky 


points and one can look behind him and 
marvel at how far he has come and how 
far he has to™go. Wild flowers are every- 
where. 

The area through which we walked is a 
game preserve and wildlife does not know 
what it is to be shot at by human beings. 
One mule deer doe followed us half .a mile 
before her curiosity was satisfied. Another 
with two fawns at her side took one look at 
us and was gone with her family. 

A small section of the Continental Divide 
can be seen from about 5 or 6 miles down 
the Moose Creek Valley. We saw it at mid- 
morning of the 26th. 

Blooming bear grass covered the meadows 
on both sides of the trail. It was present 
until the last steep climb up to the foot of 
the wall, where it was still too cool for it 
to bloom. At the foot of the wall bear grass 
foliage covered the ground as thick as Ken- 
tucky bluegrass in front of a suburban 
home. 

' The nearer one gets to the divide the thin- 
ner the timber grows and the harder the 
wind blows. A last climb up a bench puts 
you in wide-open country typical of that at 


the foot of the wall. 


The last 2 or 3 miles is through rocky 
country stripped of timber years ago by fire. 
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Black snags, rocks, beargrass, scrubby sec- 
ond-growth timber, brush, and wild flowers 
cover the mountainsides. The closer one 
gets the steeper the trail gets. 

At the head of Moose Creek Valley half 
a dozen streams rush down to form the main 
stream. The trail is over spongy green vel- 
vet, still wet in June from the spring run- 
off. A switchback leads the hiker above 
the valley headwall, along a ridge, and up 
to the foot of the divide. | 

We were at the base of the divide at 4:30 
p.m. The highest point of the trip was 


reached next morning at 10:30 after a final > 


climb of about 800 feet past Cliff Mountain 
and over into the West Fork drainage. 

At the base of the wall one can drink 
snow water after it has run 100 yards, wash > 
pots and pans under a snow bank and 
from the front porch of a campsite have a 
25-mile view. 


The hike to Cliff Mountain was the tough- 


est of the trip. It is steep climbing for 800 
feet with no real switchbacks. Some of the 
trail follows rocky streambeds that had 
dried up already. Sections of it would be 


touch and go for a horse. But behind the 


hiker every time he rests is the gigantic 
wall. 

At the foot of Cliff Mountain, after an 
hour of hiking, it doesn’t seem possible that 
the top of the wall is still a thousand feet 
above. At Cliff Mountain it’s like the top 
of the world. The trail goes through a sad- 
dle. Cliff Mountain towers on one side and 
the south ridge above Moose Creek stretches 
up on the other. 

I could imagine all my troubles falling 
away before me, carried away to the sea in 
foamy Moose Creek more than a thousand 


feet below. My tribulations were as insig- . 


nificant as the marmots below, merrily 


whistling to each other. 

It was downhill the rest of the way. At 
6 p.m. on the 27th we made camp at Indian 
Point after the long walk down the steep 
West Fork trail. We stayed there all day the 
28th. On the 29th we stopped 3 miles from 
Benchmark and on the 30th at midmorning 
walked out. 

Twice we ate cutthroat and rainbow trout 
after they were pulled from the South Fork 
of the Sun. 

The famous Bob Marshall Wilderness Area 
is composed of almost a million acres of su- 
perb mountain country lying on both sides 
of the Continental Divide in the Lewis and 
Clark, Flathead, and Lolo National Forests. 
It is one of 83 wilderness areas, wild areas, 
primitive areas, and roadless areas in Amer- 
ica’s national forests. There are 1444 million 
acres in these areas, all the wilderness left in 
America outside of Alaska. They are some- 
thing that once ldst can never be regained. 

National forests last year had 9244 million 
visits. When this year’s season began it was 
predicted that the total would reach 100 mil- 
lion. This is a time when we should be 
making every effort to preserve our wilder- 
ness areas for their recreational, scientific, 
educational, and historical values. 

If you’re lucky, like John Polston and I 


were, you can cook meals, wash clothes, air 


your sleeping bags, and sunbathe while a 
deer grazes unafraid 25 feet away. 

Ugly black snags left by fire years ago re- 
mind one that these areas must be pro- 
tected. But fire, the natural kind that some 
experts say is one way that nature keeps 
the forest in balance, or the useless kind 
caused by carelessly discarded cigarette butts 
or campfires left smoldering, is not the Grent- 
est threat to wilderness. 

The greatest threat to wilderness is man 
and the march of civilization. Montana has 
a great asset in its wilderness areas, areas 
that to offer their great gifts must be left 
in their natural state. They must be as free 
as possible from any evidence of man. 


| 
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A Generation Too Long To Wait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, as 
President Kennedy told the Congress 
early this year: 

Our progress as = nation can be no swifter 


than our progress in education. * * * The 
human mind is our fundamental resource. 


This progress in education cannot 
come when classrooms are overcrowded, 
when teachers are underpaid, when they 
do not have adequate tools with which 
to teach. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a statement from one 
of our dedicated southern Idaho teach- 
ers, Mrs. Gladys R. Messex, reporting 
some of the frustrations she has en- 
countered as a classroom instructor 
which decries the argument that State 
and local communities are fully able to 
meet their educational responsibilities 
and that no Federal aid is necessary. | 

Mrs. Messex, who is president of the 
Idaho Federation of Teachers, is also 
well known in the State as a weekly 
newspaper columnist: 

POCATELLO, IpaHo, July 25, 1961. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Subcommittee on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMAN: Monday morning as I listened 
to debate on the house floor relative to the 
needs of the Nation's schools I wondered 
whether some of those taking part had ever 
visited some of our less show-worthy build- 
ings and systems to see conditions for them- 
selves and talk with the teachers there. If 
they’d do so I’ve a feeling that the talk 
would be less concerned with policy state- 
ments, statistics which purport to prove that 
all we really need to do to solve our prob- 
lems is to keep on doing what we’ve been 
doing since World War II, and somewhat 
coldblooded calculating concerned with 
how little we can pay for teachers and 
still provide enough classroom supervision to 
at least keep the kids from killing each 
other—which is about all you should expect 
of those who have 50 or more in a room. 
(But one representative complained about 
the fact that standards keep coming up.) — 

You begin to see schools only after you 
enter the classrooms and talk with the 
teachers as distinct from principals, super- 
visors, superintendents and trustees. I 
found that out after I decided that a coun- 
try worth dying for was worth educating 
citizens for, because democracy demands an 
educated electorate for its survival. Besides 
my own sons were suffering from the war- 
induced teacher shortage. 

So I sold my furniture and an equity in 
a modest home to go back to my university 
for a teaching certificate and a master’s 
degree. But our investment seemed entire- 
ly justified what with all the authorities say- 
ing that salaries were on the way up and 
conditions getting better all the time. 

That was about 16 years ago, and since 
that time I’ve taught in high schools in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, and Idaho to learn 
from bitter experience the uniform cyni- 
cism of those who promise significant im- 
provements to recruits to the profession or 
a better day to the youngsters. (I’m not 
talking about those districts which skim off 
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the cream and give them superior opportuni- 
ties at the expense of the rest. I'm talking 
about the ordinary class of ordinary kids.) 

Businessmen who’ve been my school trus- 
tees uniformly desire winning athletic 
teams and showy bands, and they pay for 
these. But they hold down investments in 
shower curtains for the girls’ gym, maps, 
globes, shop tools, adequate heat and light 
and janitor service as well as microscopes 
and libraries and textbooks. And teachers. 
The form of schooling indeed is there. Only 
the substance is lacking. But of course the 
children know no better—nor do most of 
their parents. 

So increasingly I’ve come to realize that 
the one real hope for our Nation's children 
lies in the national Government rather than 
the more easily managed State legislatures 


where blocks of tax-conscious interests so 


often crush any attempt to appropriate ade- 
quate State funds to plug the gap left after 
the local property owners shoulder 80 per- 
cent of school costs. This though all ac- 
cepted measures of our national ability to 
pay for anything else are based on the gross 
national product—our income—rather than 
real estate. 

Resulting quality of education based on 
State and local financing is uneven—most of 
it far from adequate to meet today’s needs— 
or the demands of the tomorrows where col- 
lege entrance is increasingly competitive. 
And yet we've found from experiments in 
New York and New Mexico that a little 
more money and a little more individual 
attention to supplement poor cultural back- 
grounds can salvage surprising numbers of 
those previously judged to be unfiit. But 
let’s look at a typical high school in a 
pretty average community. The one where 
I teach is Pocatello High. 

Last year I attempted to instruct 193 
students a day. They came to me in sec- 
tions all day long—six in all. And for 
these I had just 73 textbooks—of an issue 
printed in 1952. Sociology changes so rap- 
idly that they were completely out of date 
for the study of crime, of marriage and 
divorce, of prehistoric man, but I lectured 
to update that material. Films which 
might have speeded learning are preferably 
ordered trom the local college library to save 
shipping costs, and so they’d all been seen 
by my students in other courses from junior 
high on. Besides we had only six projec- 
tors to use on our nearly 2,000 youngsters 
and about five tape recorders and a like 
number of record players. But all our wing 
rooms have a bad echo—too expensive to 
insulate out—so these mechanical tools are 
only partly successful at best. Paper and 
dittos for tests are yearly in such short 
supply that we most frequently read the 
questions of our true-false tests to students 
in order to save money. They read our 
faces, of course, and most guess right a lot 
of the time. The only map I had was one 
I provided, pictures—anything adding beau- 
ty to my room—these are mine. 


Two years ago I had to put out the 
school newspaper with a journalism class 
of 10 assigned to a converted janitor’s cup- 
board. My claustrophobic reaction was to 
request a change of assignment last year 
although I was one of two journalism ma- 
jors teaching in Idaho. Yet that cupboard 
is statistically a classroom. So are the 12 
by 12 former activity rooms that now house 
up to 35 for study halls or shorthand classes 
sardined together so tightly that tests be- 


come a farce. Statistically these are rooms, 


too. 

Four years ago I joined our English teach- 
ers in requesting that that department be 
granted classroom sets—one per desk—of 
dictionaries. Theory is the books stay in 
the room, but like my sociology texts, they're 
stolen by students who care enough to want 
to study at home. Some come back—but 
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isn’t it too bad that they must learn to 
steal in order to earn the grades they must 
have for success in life? We didn’t get the 
dictionaries, were told “maybe in 10 years 
you can have them.” 

And did you ever attend a health class 
in a closed men’s lavatory? A girl’s group 
had to meet in one of ours 3 years ago. 
Quite educational when one considers all 
the aspects—and that, also was statistically 
a room. 

No relief is in sight for our district, which, 
like so many others, is bonded up to its legal 
limit now. And as our war babies marry and 
their children enter the schools, results of an 
explosion are going to be felt right across 
our land. But we won’t be ready. We 
weren’t ready for their parents or the post- 
war wave either. | 

I feel deeply enough about these matters 
to have paid my own expenses to come to 
Washington. In addition to teaching thou- 
sands of attractive American young people 
in the past 14 years, I’ve brought up two sons 
who unfortunately had to battle their ways 
through our then temporarily overcrowded 
and understaffed schools in the care of a 
good many emergency (substandard and 
cheaper) teachers. And now in Bay County, 
Fla., my three grandchildren are in their 
turn being subjected to temporary over-— 
crowding, teachers without degrees, and mass 
produced regimentation which is all such 
schools can offer. Last year they made far 
less progress than they’d made the year be- 
fore in the federally financed, controlled, and 
operated Air Force school they attended in 
the Tokyo area. But that school’s opera- 
tion was based on income taxes—a more 
nearly adequate base. 

That explains this long letter. I submit, 
gentlemen, that a whole generation is too 
long to wait for the quality of education to 
get back up to that which I enjoyed in 
Colorado public schools when I was a child. 
My sons were short changed. My grand- 
children at least should enjoy the equip- 
ment, teachers, and classrooms that will 
make meaningful the time they must spend 
in classes. Yet in reading the Jacksonville, 
Fla., paper this month I noted that that area 
won’t have any money for printing diplomas, 
for substitute teachers after the first of the 
year, or for adequate heat. The diplomas 
don’t matter—they’re worthless unless they 
are given by schools that have the teachers 
and plant to give them significance. The 
other things are serious. 

So much for some of the facts I thought 
about as the gentleman talked of statistics. 
Now let’s look at the teaching shortage. 
No wonder it exists. Many conscientious 
teachers cannot recommend the schools to 
their bright students, for only two profes- 
sions requiring similar preparation § are 
financially less rewarding—nursing and that 
of the Protestant clergy. But the clergy at 
least aim at collecting part of their rewards 
in heaven. And while, in dollars, salaries 
have risen quite impressively, in buying 
power the change is quite unimpressive. 
Besides, it is hard to tell what the real aver- 
age of classroom pay is—too often the figure 
is distorted by inclusion of higher priced 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
as teaching staff. But I do know that a 
biology teacher at Pocatello who retired this 
year after 40 years of master of science degree 
teaching was receiving exactly the same pay 
in buying power as he did the first year he 
taught. This, gentlemen, isa dead-end occu- 
pation. 

My own experience might interest you. 
With assets of $8,000 and two sons who each 
receive $50 a month during their minorities, 
I returned to college in 1946 for teaching 
credits. I lived at my mother’s home or I'd 
not have attempted it, and the rest of the 
time during those next 12 years we had to 
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use what sociologists call substandard 
housing—slightly remodeled two-room attics, 
an unheatable Nebraska house—things like 
that. Our cars were never less than second 
hand. We ate lots of hamburger, and after 
the elder had 2 years of university and the 
younger a 3 years electronics course at Idaho 
State, my bank balance was down to less than 
$1,000. The boys would have liked more 
college but saw I couldn’t help any more. 
The younger needed braces on his teeth and 
couldn’t have them. This behind your 
statistics. 

But in the last 3 years I’ve been alone. 
I’ve lived as a semicompanion to an elderly 
widow and that cut my costs way down. 
My beaten bank balance is reviving and I 
have nearly $3,000 and a 1953 Studebaker 
champion all paid for. Since I’m now a 14- 
year teacher with a master’s degree I’m on 
the upper side of our salary schedule and 
so long as I continue to wear dresses I make 
myself, wear my good cloth coat, keep well, 


and keep my mind on the higher (less ex- 
pensive) things of life I'll be all right. I 


doubt though that I'll ever see none Kong 
or the Taj Mahal. 

But teaching’s a virus that runs deep in 
my family. Now my §8-year-old grand- 
daughter dreams of following in my steps. 
(A niece in college does the same.) But if 
they or any of my students do this thing it 
will be against my serious objections unless 
this wealthy land stops its stalling and con- 
ditions in the school improve dramatically. 
I've given one life to my country in exchange 
for little more than room and board. I 
dont’ want them to make the same opti- 
mistice error. Besides, no one appreciates 
that which costs very little. 

Your teacher presently in the _ class- 
room have already made their investments 
of time and money in the schools, however— 
and they continue paying for the privilege 
of teaching every summer as hundreds of 
thousands return to college campuses. 
We'd like very much to have the space we 


need, the books and maps and microscopes, 


the visual aids. (We know we don’t do what 
people would like done for many of our 
children. We cannot. They need more in- 
dividual attention than we can give.) We'd 
like enough money in return for our teach- 
ing so that we could give up those moon- 
lighting jobs we take to balance the books— 
and instead have the evenings for leisure, 
reading, study, and recreation we need to 
make us better, more interesting teachers 
the next day. And, yes, we'd like steaks now 
and then for “pep” and energy. No matter 
how you cook it, hamburger does get tire- 


some. 


All this really isn’t much when you consid- 
er that the Federal Government doesn’t even 
accept tax money from the oil industry until 
they’ve had a $27.5 depletion allowance even 
on foreign wells, and the clamshell boys 
get 5 percent. And across our Middle West 
there are Butler bins that look like cities of 
Congo huts filled with stored grain that 
farmers grew that no one wants but they 
were paid for that and paid again to store 
it, are paid sometimes just to give up the 
practice. Southern Airways which I rode 
last week rates six fares every time it leaves 
the ground even if those seats are resold to 
private customers, and the list is endless. 

So what’s wrong with investing Federal 
funds in our most precious national asset? 


- For those “‘kids’’ in the schools are national 


assets or liabilities in this day when the av- 
erage American increasingly moves from 
State to State, and the children are most 
properly a matter for national concern. 
That child in that distant State who is get- 
ting an impoverished, substandard school- 
ing—or even none at all—won’t necessarily 
stay there where his State can suffer for its 
own neglect. On the contrary, he may very 


well move into your district where his vote 
will cancel out that of your most erudite 
college professor or scientist. 


Sincerely, 
GLADYS R. MESSEX, 
President, Idaho Federation of Teachers. 


Triumph of the Spirit at St. Joseph’s 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, despite 
terrible odds, a truly inspiring story has 
unfolded at St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Church at Port Griffith, Pa., in my con- 
gressional district. Following a mine 
subsidence disaster of staggering pro- 
portions and a fire, the pastor of the 
parish, Rev. Walter F. Skurski, and the 
parishioners, went to work and raised 
an impressive sum of money in an eco- 
nomically depressed area and have now 
reached the stage where plans have been 
drawn and contracts will soon be invited 
for construction of a new edifice of spe- 
cial design to protect it against possible 
damage from any future subsidences. I 
wish to warmly congratulate Reverend 
Skurski and his congregation for the 


wonderful manner in which they over- 


came extremely adverse conditions. 
Their story is a remarkable example of 
faith and an equally fine example of 
what hard work and diligent application 
to duty can attain. 

The Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961, published 
a fine editorial on the accomplishments 
at St. Joseph’s Parish and I include it 
as part of my remarks today: 

TRIUMPH OF THE SPIRIT AT ST. JOSEPH’S 

CHURCH 


The announcement that plans have been 
drawn and contracts soon will be let for 
the construction of a new edifice for St. Jo- 
seph’s Roman Catholic parish at Port Griffith 
provides the community with a stirring ex- 
ample of faith, courage and initiative in 
these trying times through which it is 
passing. 

Even before the Knox tragedy, which dealt 
the town a staggering blow, St. Joseph’s had 
suffered from fire and mine subsidence. 
When the church was wrecked, a hall was 
converted into a chapel, so the 140 families 
comprising its modest congregation might 
have a place to worship. 

It was at this crucial juncture in the his- 
tory of the parish that the Most Reverend 
Jerome D. Hannan, bishop of Scranton, as- 
signed the Reverend Walter F. Skurski to the 
pastorage—his first, incidentally. A Glen 
Lyon native, who had served in Plains, 
Wilkes-Barre, Nanticoke and Lake Ariel, he 
accepted the challenge in line of duty. 

. Tocomplicate the situation, Greater Pitts- 


‘ton, like its neighbors in Wyoming Valley, 


was not the most prosperous place on earth. 
A little more than a year after Reverend 


Father Skurski’s arrival, the river was to 


break into a mine and claim the lives of 12 
workers and throw others idle. 

A zealous priest, the Reverend Father 
Skurski was to prove himself an outstand- 


struggle. 
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ing administrator within the year.. “When 


friends and uaintances came to extend 
sympathy, he told them frankly: 

“Don’t feel sorry for me; help me.” 

He breathed new life into the congregation. 
Benefits were arranged which in previous 
years had produced a few hundred dollars in 
revenue. Under his leadership, receipts were 
in four and, on occasion, in five figures. 
Members of the congregation increased per- 
sonal contributions. 

Since he was forced to start from scratch, 
these measures, while rewarding, were not 
enough. So he launched a campaign to col- 
lect 5 million pennies—$50,000. At this writ- 
ing, he has collected 3 million—and legal 
tender of larger denominations. 

If the recent pace is maintained, and those 
who kKnow the resourceful pastor and his 
loyal congregation have no doubts about 
that, there is reason to believe the new 
church will be built and paid for in 5 years, 
a.record in the diocese. 

The modern edifice that is contemplated 
will take into consideration special construc- 
tion problems because of surface conditions 
and also the future needs of the parish. It is 
a tremendous achievement for pastor and 
flock in the face of monumental difficulties 
and constitutes an impressive tribute to the 
revered patron whose name it bears—the fos- 
ter father of the Lord and a humble carpen- 
ter who knew the meaning of poverty and 


Home Study Week 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, an his- 
toric milestone in the field of home study 
has just been passed with the enrollment 
by International Correspondent Schools 
of Scranton, Pa., of its 7,000,000th stu- 
dent—Mr. Herbert Eggleston of Chester- 
land, Ohio. 

In recognition of this unique achieve- | 
ment by ICS, oldest and largest home 
study institute in the Nation, and of the 
continuing contribution that accredited 
correspondence school instruction makes 
to the upgrading of job skills for millions 
of Americans, the week of August 14 has 
been proclaimed as “Home Study Week.”’ 

Many nationally famous leaders in 
Government, business, and labor once. 
studied with ICS including the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. Symington; Commerce Secretary 
Hodges; the late Philip Murray; and 
Charles E. Wilson, former president of 
General Electric. And since it was 
founded some 70 years ago in Scranton, 
ICS has been the leader in an im- 
portant field of education which today, 
according to the National Home Study 
Council, is utilized by some 2 to 3 million 
men and women in this country. 


Home study is recognized as both a 
popular and a practical educational tool 
by some 85 percent of the ICS student. 
body of 125,000 active students who are 
studying material directly related to 
their present jobs. ICS’s 7,000,000th 
student is typical of many in the Na- 
tion’s work force who want to better their 
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own standard of living by qualifying for 
jobs requiring technical skills in grow- 
ing demand by U.S. industry. A ma- 
chinist trainee today, “Mr. Seven Mil- 
lion” is studying to become an engineer, 
His determination to improve 
through a course of self-instruction led 
him to enroll with ICS and thus be- 
come symbolic of so many of our work- 
ers, regardless of age, who have the in- 
itiative and ambition to train themselves 
_ so that as they get ahead, they will be 
playing a more meaningful role in our 
Nation’s technological march of progress. 
At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the Home Study Week procla- 
mation in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION: Home Stupy WEEK 


Whereas the continuing emphasis on edu- 
cation in all its aspects is vital to the na- 
tional economy and the development and 
the future of this country and its citizens; 
and - 

Whereas an increasing number of Amer- 
icans of all ages seek to further their edu- 
cational preparation and thereby achieve 
greater value as citizens through home 
study; and 

Whereas correspondence courses have 
proved to be a vital branch of learning, en- 
abling millions of people to realize their 
ambitions; and 

Whereas International Correspondence 
Schools has just enrolled its 7,000,000th 
student, who personifies the vast number of 
resourceful people who have taken the ini- 
tiative to increase their knowledge through 
home study; 

Therefore, I, David L. Lawrence, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
hereby proclaim the week of August 14, 
1961, as Home Study Week in recognition 
of the contribution of International Cor- 
respondence Schools to the public welfare. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Pennsylvania at the city of 
Harrisburg, August 15, 1961. 

L. LAWRENCE. 


Vichman Was One of Era’s Most Forceful 
Political Personalities | 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


-. Mr: MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Minnesota has lost one of its 
most effective and selfless citizens. 
George Edwin Viehman, Jr., died Mon- 
day at the age of 39, after devoting him- 
self wholeheartedly to his strong polit- 
ical and religious convictions. He was 
an inspiration to thousands. In honor 
of his memory I wish to share with my 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star Tues- 
day, August 15: 

(By Wallace Mitchell, Minneapolis Star staff 

writer) 

The death of Ed Viehman, former Re- 
publican State chairman, has removed one 
of the most forceful personalities from re- 
cent Minnesota political history. 
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He died Monday at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Rochester at 39 of the cancer he had battled 
stubbornly for 10 months. Funeral services 
are set for 10 a.m. Thursday in St. Jo- 
seph’s Catholic Church at Owatonna, where 
he had lived for the past 5 years. 

A wake will be held at the Viehman home 
in Owatonna at 1 p.m. Wednesday. 


CHARGED INTO POLITICS 


He charged onto the Minnesota political 


scene in 1958 with a verve and bounce that 
defied anyone to call him anything but Ed. 
Few persons knew that his full name was 
George Edwin Viehman, Jr. 

It was in 1958 that he drew his first state- 
wide recognition within both Republican and 
DFL Parties by his piloting of the special 
election yictory for ALBERT H. QuUIE to fill the 
First Congressional District post left vacant 
by the death of Representative August 
Andresen. 

In 1959 he was elected Republican State 
chairman. 
full spectrum of his talents. 

Ed turned loose the organizational drive 
he’d first shown after World War II in beef- 
ing up membership of his Richfield American 
Legion post to win national recognition. He 
unleashed all his experience as a showman 
in radio, television, and the stage. 

For 12 years he held a variety of positions 
with radio station WCCO before joining Jos- 
ten’s, Inc., of Owatonna, as sales promotion 
manager in February 1956. 

Near the tumultuous close of the 1960 
Republican State convention, the ranks- 
splitting scrap over endorsement for Gov- 
ernor and for the U.S. Senate had Ed frus- 
trated and disappointed in his failure to 
work out a compromise. 

At the luncheon recess before the final 
convention session he went to his Leaming- 
ton Hotel suite. He paced the floor briefly. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve done all that I can. 
And all my life, when I’ve come to spots 
like this I have one retreat—I simply say 
that the rest is in the hands of the Lord.” 


FAITH AND POLITICS 
He had strong convictions and fought for 


them. His life then was politics. There was 


nothing sacreligious in Ed’s linking this 
faith to the life he was leading in politics. 

He fought his fatal illness the same way 
and refused to admit even a chance that 
cancer could lick him. Six weeks ago he 
exploded when a friend suggested for a round 
on the Owatonna Country Club golf course 
they ride an electric cart. 

The day before his final hospital entrance, 
August 3, he worked a full 10 hours and re- 
ceived a company award for his contribu- 
tion to the firm’s annual sales school that 
was concluding. 


RETIREMENT FROM POST 


This massive battling flame was what Min- 


nesota Republicans missed most when last 
winter he said he would not accept another 
term as chairman. He said he would devote 
his time to whipping the cancer that had 
been detected in October. 

He continued to be called on for advice 
and party help and last June was emcee at 
the banquet that concluded the annual na- 
tion convention of Young Republicans in 
Minneapolis. 

Before he moved to Owatonna he was a 
well-known personality in Minneapolis, 
where he had grown up and graduated from 
De La Salle High School. He had started 


studies for the priesthood at Nazareth Hall 


Seminary, St. Paul, when World War II 
erupted and he joined the Navy. 

He returned to Minneapolis with his wife, 
Marjorie, headed Legion Post 435 in Rich- 
field, became active in Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and aquatennial work, ran un- 
successfully in 1951 for the school board and 
organized the State branch of We, the Peo- 
ple. 


In that post he combined the | 
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Even after leaving radio, one of his con- 
tinuing personal satisfactions was his annual 
broadcast of the midnight mass on Christ- 
mas Eve at St. Olaf’s Catholic Church. He 
did it again last Christmas. 

In addition to his wife he is survived by 
a daughter, Gayle, 16; and sons, Edwin, 11; 
Thomas, 9; John, 7; Michael, 5, and Daniel, 
2, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Viehman, 2524 Pillsbury Avenue. 

A Viehman memorial fund is being estab- 
lished by a group of Owatonna residents to 
assure the education of his children. 


Science Advanced by A.T. & T. With 
Senator Humphrey’s Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH | 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. has re- 
cently developed an electronic larynx for 
those who have lost their ability to speak 
by virtue of a laryngectomy. 

Since that development, the A.T. & T. 
has had thousands of letters from 57 for- 
eign countries, all seeking access to this 
sensational device. 

In the company’s quandry to make it 
available to anyone, anywhere in the 
world at cost, they asked and received an 
assist from Senator HvusBERT H. 
HuMPHREY, of Minnesota. 

Senator HumpureyY presented this 
problem to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, whereupon they now buy the device 
and distribute it worldwide at actual cost. 
I compliment a great and a very busy 
Senator for taking valuable time from | 
his many duties in seeing to it that this 
ingenious device is now available to every 
living person laryngectomized. I con- 
gratulate a great American company, 
who in this instance seeks not a cent of 
profit, but chooses to do good for man- 
kind all over the world. An article prop- 
erly explaining the artificial larynx fol- 
lows as it appeared in the New York 
Times of August 6, 1961: 

THE ARTIFICIAL LARYNX—A.T. & T. DIstTrRIB- 
UTES ELECTRONIC VOICE ON NONPROFIT BASIs . 
To 4,000 a YEAR 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Today as a result of electronic develop- 
ments and the emphasis placed on service by | 
one of the Nation’s laregst corporations, 
thousands of persons throughout the world 
who were once speechless can communicate 
again. 

The ability to speak is brought to them by 
the Bell System of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. through its new, low- 
cost transistorized electronic artificial larynx, 
which is distributed by the corporation on 
a nonprofit basis. The medical staff of the 
National Hospital for Speech Disorders in 
New York cooperated in the development of 
the artificial larynx and tested it clinically. 

It is reliably estimated that more than 
25,000 persons in the United States have had 
the entire larynx removed, and a lesser num- 
ber who have had partial removal. 

By far the most common reason for this 
surgery is cancer. Laryngectomy is required 
about 10 to 12 times more frequently in men 
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than in women, but the cause for this wide 
variation is not understood. 

A much less frequent cause of aphonia 
(loss of voice) is paralysis of the vocal cords, 
due to certain neurological conditions. 


SETS UP VIBRATIONS 


The larynx, commonly called the voice box 
or adam’s apple, terminates at the upper end 
of the trachea, or windpipe. As air is ex- 
haled from the lungs, it sets up vibrations 
in the vocal cords, creating sound that is 
articulated into speech by the tongue, teeth, 
lips, and cheeks. The opening into the larynx 
is controlled by the epiglottis, a flap-like, 
cartilagenous trapdoor that opens auto- 


matically to permit passage of air and closes 


automatically to prevent the aspiration of 
food or liquid. 

Esophogeal speech is recognized as the 
method of choice in the rehabilitation of 
persons who have had their larynx removed. 
This is accomplished by swallowing air into 
the esophagus which in turn is regurgitated 
voluntarily, creating a column of air which 
is set in vibration and which can then be 
-articulated into speech. | 

Many persons become extremely proficient 
in this. The writer has personally known 
a number of such cases, one a midwestern 
industrialist who had a laryngectomy more 
than 10 years ago, but who has continued 
to function just as effectively in his business 
and social life as he did before the opera- 
tion. 

DEVICE HAS LONG STORY 

Unfortunately, only about the two-thirds 
of laryngectomized patients can develop ade- 
quate esophogeal speech, even with sufficient 
instruction. This is true for a variety of 
reasons, most important of which are psy- 
chological. 

This difficulty is quite understandable, for 
the loss of verbal ability is an ominous 
threat to any individual in his relations with 
family, friends, business associates. 

The development of the artificial larynx 
is a long story. As far back as 1925, the Bell 
Telephone Co. became interested in develop- 
ing an artificial larynx. 

Prior to that time. a number of laryngeal 
prostheses had been developed. All were 
based on the work of a Viennese physician 
named Czermak who described the principles 
of an artificial larynx in 1859, many years 
before the first attempts at surgical laryn- 
gectomy. 

Although the Bell System constantly im- 
proved the artificial larynx brought out in 


1925, it was still dissatisfied with the results. - 


In 1956 after consultations with leading 
surgeons and speech specialists it started an 
all-out. research and development program 
that culminated in the new instrument. 

The new artificial larynx is hygienic, es- 
theically acceptable, easy to maintain, and 
sells for its actual cost, $45. 


WEIGHS 7 OUNCES 


It weighs only 7 ounces and is entirely 
self-contained and battery operated. Two 
models are available; one simulates a man’s 
voice and the other a woman's. 

When the patient holds the artificial 
larynx against his throat, it transmits vibra- 
tions into his throat cavity; the vibrations 
can then be articulated into words. Power 
is turned on and off and pitch varied by a 
simple thumb-operated switch. 

Among many others who make very effec- 
’ tive use of the electronic larynx is a distin- 
guished former professor of medicine and 
medical dean, who now does medical con- 
sultating and editorial work. 

_ Although information about the device 

can be obtained through any of their local 
offices, the Bell Telephone System was ex- 
tremely careful to introduce it profession- 
ally through the journals of the medical and 
speech professions. 
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Currently, Bell officials are working on an 
international distribution system, with the 
hope that the artificial larynx can be made 
available throughout the world on a cost 
basis. 

Critics of the free enterprise system fre- 
quently charge that American corporations 
are interested solely in profits. Such crit- 
ics are not familiar with the tremendous 
amount of research, philanthropic, and pub- 
lic service contributed by many large cor- 
porations. 

The new electronic artificial larynx is an 
example. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s 2 million stockholders have thrown 
their vast resources into a successful project 
to benefit about 4,000 persons a year. Its 
importance for those who benefit cannot be 
underestimated. For them it means not 
just the ability to speak again; it is release 
from the prison of silence to a renewed life 
of communication with their fellows. 


Despite Surgery, Bill Drevlow Won’t Be 
Counted Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Wil- 
liam E. Drevlow, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of my State, has always enjoyed 
the respect of Idahoans of all political 
beliefs. On reason he has this great 
respect is that he possesses great quan- 
tities of optimism and fortitude. These 
qualities have been demonstrated at all 
times in Bill Drevlow’s life, and have 
been demonstrated once again in a time 
of severe personal crisis. 

Bill has recently had to undergo the 
amputation of his right leg. This is a 
difficult thing for any man to do, and it 
is especially difficult for a man of 71 
years. But, despite these difficulties, 
Bill Drevlow has retained his good spirits 
and healthy outlook on life. This is 
pointed out in a fine article in the 
August 13 issue of the Lewiston Morning 
Tribune, one of America’s best news- 
papers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

DESPITE SURGERY DREVLOW WoON’T BE COUNTED 
OvuT | 

CRAIGMONT.—Loss of his right leg as the 
result of a blood clot last month apparently 
hasn’t changed the outlook of W. E. “Bill” 
Drevlow, Idaho’s Lieutenant Governor. 

Except that he will be walking on crutches 
until about October 1 when he gets an arti- 
ficial limb, the Lewis County Democrat 
doesn’t look for any major changes in his 
life. 

He noted Saturday that when possible 
gubernatorial candidates were being dis- 
cussed at Lewiston earlier this year, he 
stated: “Don’t count me out.” Despite the 
fact he was close to death and came home 
minus part of a leg, he hasn’t counted him- 
self out in any respect. 
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LOST 33 POUNDS 


Dreviow lost about 33 pounds during the 
ordeal. He was stricken during the annual 
State land board tour of north central Idaho 
forests and was flown first to Lewiston, then 
to Spokane’s Sacred Heart Hospital. He’s 
pale now and still a bit weak. But there ap- 
parently has been no change in spirit. 

He’d go to Boise now to serve as chief 
executive if there were a need for him, he 
said. But he’d prefer to have a week to 
10 days rest at home first. Drevlow and 
his wife returned home from the hospital 
Thursday night. 

What about continuing in politics? 

“T haven’t anything in mind but to finish 
out my term,” he said. “But I haven’t 
changed my mind about politics. This isn’t 
so big it can’t be lived down,” he said, indi- 
cating his abbreviated right leg. 

Should the Governor leave the State for 
only a couple of days, he said, he could 
fill the breach from his home. “I haven't 
written yet (to the Governor) but I will 
that if he is willing to send a car for me 
I can fill in as Governor in the very near 
future. I need a little more strength in my 
arms to walk on crutches. I still haven’t 
got stamina enough to Carry on long on 
crutches.” 

Discussing politics, he stated: “I had said 
before, ‘Don’t count me out’ and right now 
I couldn’t say that my mind is much 
changed. I haven’t made any soul-search- 
ing decision. I will try to continue until my 
term is finished in 1963. As for running for 


another office, I haven’t thought much about 


it. 

“I haven’t counted myself out and I 
haven’t counted myself in. There will be 
time to answer that. Since the operation I 
haven’t given it any consideration. Right 
now I don’t see why I should give up hope 
of living a normal life. I have to see what 
the good Lord has in store for me at the 
first of the year.” 

FIRST INACTIVITY 


Right now Drevlow is learning about in- 
activity for the first time in his life. Born 
February 17, 1890, at Round Prairie, Minn., 
he worked as a youth as a helper in a cream- 
ery, went to the University of Minnesota for 
an extension course in buttermaking and 
at 17 became manager of a creamery at El- 
dred, Minn. The dampness affected his 
throat, and after 2 years he headed west 
to enter drawings for land being opened on 
Indian reservations. 

His number never came up so he joined a 
crew building the Milwaukee Railroad across 
the Northwest. He did all kinds of rail con- 
struction work from Missoula to Spokane. 
“I was at Taft, Mont., when ft was consid- 
ered the toughest place in the world.” One 
spring, he recalled, when the snow melted, 
20 bodies were found. “They were victims 
of the black bottle”—a drink roughly com- | 
parable to strychnine—and other forms of 
foul play which separated them from their 
money and lives, 

It was at Missoula, on January 17, 1913, 
that Drevlow married the former Phenia 
Heinrich, “a wonderful companion” who has 
made the last few weeks easier for him. 
Their first home was a 10-by-14-foot con- | 
struction shack on a railroad project. “It 


was on a sidehill summit between Helena 


and Butte on a tunnel job,” the Lieutenant 
Governor recalled. “On Easter morning 2 
late Montana blizzard piled 14% feet of snow 
from the bed to the door. It came in 
through the cracks.” The Drevlows, who 


have two sons, Maurice, Craigmont post- 


master, and Raymond, a Potlatch Forests, 
Inc., sales executive at Kansas City, now 
have a comfortable two-story house at 
Craigmont. 
After leaving railroad construction, Drev- 
low worked on the Thompson Falls, Mont., 
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dam and on a dam at Holden, Mont. To- 
ward the end of World War I he worked on 
@ building project at Portland. “I worked 
mostly on steam engines and had charge of 
several fairly large jobs,” he said. “I was 
rigging foreman when the first concrete was 
poured for the Monroe Street Bridge at 
Spokane.” 

When his sons were at school age he 
wanted to stop moving. The family went to 
Tekoa, where he farmed 5 years. Then work 
started on what is now the Clearwater unit 
of PFI and Drevlow went back to construc- 
tion. 

SENIOR IN SERVICE 

“I was about the seventh man to start 
on the construction and I was the senior 
_ Man, in terms of years of service, in 1943,” 
he noted, when he resigned to move to Craig- 
mont. The Dreviows bought their first 160- 
acre ranch near here in 1934 and from 1935 
until 1941 they farmed it on weekends or at 
any time they could. In 1941 they bought 
@ second 160-acre tract and continued as 
weekend farmers. Two years later they had 
the land paid for and decided to move to 
Craigmont and do nothing but farm. “That 
Was a pretty rugged life,” he said. “There 
were no picnics. We were always up here 
working.” 

Dreviow’s first public office was on the 
Craigmont City Council, starting in 1944. 
He headed a committee which, with Federal 
aid, had a $60,000 airport constructed. A 
former master of the Craigmont Grange and 
area lieutenant governor of Toastmasters In- 
ternational, he served 13 years on the board 
of the Union Warehouse & Mercantile Co., at 
Craigmont, the last 8 as chairman. 

He first ran for the legislature in 1946, 

in the primary by 19 votes but by a 
substantial margin in the general election. 
A member of the house, he was defeated in 
1948 after he found he had devoted too much 
time to other activities and too little to 
campaigning. 

“I learned a lesson,” he said. If a man 
runs, he must get out and work hard, so in 
1950 I really went out and campaigned.”’ 
Dreviow hasn’t lost an election since. 

SUCCEEDED COSTLY 

When the late State Senator William 
Costly had to retire for reasons of health, 
he suggested Drevlow seek his seat. Drev- 
low was State senator until elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor in 1959. 

When he became Lieutenant Governor, it 
ceased being a mere title and became an 
office. When the Governor is out of the 
State, Drevlow takes over. “I’ve had the 
good fortune of having a lot of experience in 
the Governor’s office,” he said. “I’ve served 
190 days as Governor and I’ve still got the 
balance of my term to go.” 

Of his future in general, Drevlow observed: 
“I don’t see many obstacles facing me now.” 


Preparing for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s bill to create a US. Dis- 
armanent Agency for World Peace and 
Security is receiving very widespread 
' support. It seems to me that our pres- 
ent task is to turn this support into an 
active drive to pass this bill in this ses- 
sion of Congress before the disarma- 
ment debates at the U.N. in the fall. 
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Though many have now concluded 
that we must prepare for peace even 
during a period of great tension, I think 
that the House may find the following 
editorial from the August 15 Milwaukee 
Journal a concise and well-reasoned ex- 
pression of this growing and hopeful 
opinion: 

PREPARING FOR PEACE 


It may seem ironic that after adopting 
a record peacetime military budget of $46.7 
billion Congress should turn to President 
Kennedy’s proposal to create a full-time 
U.S. Disarmament Agency. 

Actually, there is nothing contradictory 
about it. As Secretary of State Rusk said 
in supporting the measure before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the mili- 
tary buildup and now the Berlin crisis make 
it all the more urgent that we have an 
Agency to pursue “strong, patient, and sin- 
cere efforts” in behalf of disarmament. 

“We must provide ourselves and our 
children with an alternative to the threat 
of massive thermonuclear destruction,” said 
the Secretary. 

From former President Eisenhower came 
welcome support, contained in a letter read 
by Disarmament Adviser John McCloy. 
Under Eisenhower disarmament studies 
were expanded, but the new organization 
would be still more extensive. 

The Agency would be similar to the na- 
tional Peace Agency that has been urged 
by Representative KaAsTENMEIER, Democrat, 
of Watertown. It would carry on research 
in disarmament and arms control, develop 
plans, and provide our negotiators with ex- 
pertness in an extremely complicated field. 
It would prepare America to take advantage 
of a break in the cold war, just as the mili- 
tary buildup prepares the Nation against 
a hot war flareup. 

To assure peace, the United States must 
be militarily strong. But it must simul- 
taneously seek ways to end the costly and 
perilous arms race and to settle interna- 
tional differences under law. 


Looking at the Moon and Seeing Yuri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we do our thinking in a fit of 
hysteria based on a momentary aura of 
crisis. 

Most often the solution to a problem 
is found when we are leaning back in our 
chairs, relaxed and at ease. 

Invariably the most reliable conclu- 
sion is reached when we look at all 
phases of the situation at hand and 
evaluate all aspects of it. 

This editorial in the Ransom County 
Gazette, a weekly newspaper at Lisbon, 
N. Dak., was written by Mr. Ferd 
Froeschle, a former member of my staff 
here in Washington, on August 10, 1961. 
It clearly expresses the points that I have 
made here, and I think the other Mem- 
bers of Congress should have the oppor- 
tunity to read it. 

LOOKING AT THE MOON AND SEEING YurRI 

Now that the Russians have come up with 
another spectacular space achievement, we 


are being treated to the customary flap into 


which American officialdom automatically 
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goes whenever we are shown trailing in as- 
tronautics. And let’s face it, we’ve been 
trailing pretty steadily. : 

There are basically two official attitudes. 
One is the “my dad can lick your dad” ap- 
proach which consists of pointing out that 
we still have better refrigerators than the 
Russians. The other might be called the 
“my boys can lick your boys” approach, con- 
sisting mainly of the suggestion that some 
other American be sent into space right 
away. 

On inspection, the first approach is more 
realistic because it accepts the fact that 
we have set up the conditions for the race 
with the Russians. 

By insisting that we must lead the Rus- 
sians in all fields we have created a situation 
in which it becomes intolerable for us to 
be bested by the Russians in any field. 

And so all the Russians need to do is con- 
centrate on a single field of endeavor with 
the natural result that they will eventually 
outdo us in that field. 

We have further aggravated the situation 
by carefully outlining our step-by-step plans 
for space conquest, letting the whole world 
know just what to expect next from our 
space people and when to expect it. 

And this is as it should be because it em- 
phasizes the peaceful intent of our space 
pursuits. Russian secrecy, on the other. 
hand, has had the predictable effect of sur- 
rounding Soviet efforts with the suspicion 
which the world has learned to view their 
achievements and claims of achievements. 

We continue to believe that if the United 
States had dedicated itself to space con- 
quest with the same zeal as the Russians 
have shown, we would have equalled their 
achievements, and possibly because of the 
broader scope of our scientific interests, we 
might have led them. 

But as Americans, we deliberately choose 
the course we have taken, devoting our ef- 
forts to all facets of science and living 
rather than toa single field. 

Perhaps as a result we shall have to be 
content with looking at the moon while fol- 
lowing peaceful pursuits on earth, but we 
regard it a more laudable goal than ‘con- 
quering the moon before learning to live on 


earth. 


Return of the Hijacked DC-8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, although 
the State Department has finally nego- 
tiated a return of the first hijacked air- 
liner from the Cuban Government, by. 
means of a trade for one of their gun- 
boats impounded for bad debts, the edi- 
torial which I am including in the 
Recorp is still very timely and appro- 
priate. 

This editorial appeared in the August 
10 edition of the Seattle Times, a news- 
paper published in Seattle, Wash., which 
is a part of the district I am privileged 
to serve. 

In view of the many recent blunders 
in U.S. foreign policy, the State Depart- 
ment might well take note of the sug- 
gestions contained in this article, at 
least to the extent of consulting with 
such organizations as Pan American 
World Airways on matters of state in- 
volving situations such as this: 


‘ 
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ANOTHER ROUND TO CASTRO 


No doubt it was with tongue in cheek that 
a group, while discussing the baffling state 
of the Nation’s foreign policy, suggested that 
it might be well to turn the administration 
of our diplomatic affairs over to Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. 

This worldwide airline—with more than 
fourscore of years of experience in foreign 


capitals—seems to have a notable record of © 


getting things done with remarkably few 
hitches. 

Anyway, whatever may have been the other 
factors at work yesterday, Pan American re- 
covered its hijacked DC-8 jetliner at Ha- 
vana and returned all but one (the hi- 
jacker) of its occupants safely to American 
soil without undue delay. 

This was more than the whole influence 
of the American Government has been able 
to do about a turboprop airliner of another 
company hijacked earlier and flown to 
Cuba 


It was well that the DC-8 was returned 
promptly—because the temper of the Amer- 
ican public yesterday was to demand that 
there be no further shilly-shallying with 
Fidel Castro, including sentiment that if 
necessary Cuba be ringed with American war- 
ships, or Armed Forces landed, to recover 
both planes and show the world that Uncle 
Sam’s whiskers had been jerked just once 
too often. 


As it turned out, Castro once again was. 


able to make Uncle Sam—especially some of 
our Congressmen—look quite ridiculous by 
his release of the DC-8 and its crew and 
passengers. 

This was one time when it was evident 
- that assumptions were made before all of 
the facts were available for a valid assess- 
ment. 

Yet the Cuban dictator had, through 
utterances earlier, spread the word that 
pirated airliners would be welcomed in 
Cuba. So he is not entirely blameless. But 
he must have won this: round in foreign 
public opinion. 

‘This time the hijacking was by a French 
Algerian, who like too many other persons 
throughout the world, blames the United 
States for troubles not of our making. It 
would have been more to the point, although 
still intolerable piracy, if he had seized a 
French airliner. 

The fact that another big American air- 
liner could be seized by a lone gunman 
demonstrates that the precautionary steps 
taken after the Texas incident were in- 
adequate. It begins to appear that seizure 
of American airliners has become interna- 
tional practice. 

One step which could help put an end 
to the piracy would be an international 
agreement declaring that nowhere would 
there be a welcoming haven for hijacked 
planes, with drastic punishment to the 
hijackers. 

And meanwhile, a lesson should have been 
learned. Full information should be awaited 
before blame is assessed. 


Walter E. Monagan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last week 
the city of Waterbury in the State of 
Connecticut lost one of its outstanding 
citizens in the death of Walter E. 
Monagan. 

Throughout his life, Mr. Monagan 
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contributed much to the city and State 
in public service, in work for his church, 
and in the activities of fraternal and 
civic organizations. In addition, he was 
the father of a fine family of seven chil- 
dren who survived. Professionally, Mr. 
Monagan ranked at the top of the Con- 
necticut bar which he adorned for more 
than 50 years. The frequency with 
which his name appears in the reports 
of the Supreme Court of Errors of the 
State of Connecticut attests to the scope 
and depth of his legal knowledge. 

Above all, Walter Monagan was an 
intellectuai with a love of knowledge and 
appreciation of beauty and literature 
and of character in life. 

An editorial in the Waterbury-Ameri- 
can of August 9, 1961, characterizes Mr 
Monagan so aptly that I ask unanimous 


-consent to have the editorial printed in 


the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WALTER E. Monacat 


The unvarnished facts concerning the late 
Attorney Walter E. Monagan were published 
in yesterday’s afternoon paper. 

Dutifully recorded was the fact that he 
had died after an illness of 3 weeks; that he 
had been born in Bristol; that he had gradu- 
ated from Waterbury High School, Holy 
Cross College and Yale Law School; that he 
had practiced law in this city for more than 
50 years; that he had been active in civic, 
fraternal, and religious circles and had held 
many positions of prominence; that he had 
served as a member of the general assembly 
and in the Connecticut National Guard. 

An impressive recitation of facts, to be 
sure. 

But unfortunately it did not capture the 


essence of the man. For Walter E. Mona- 


gan was, above and before all else, a gen- 
tleman and a scholar of what is referred 
to today in all too often deprecatory tones 
as “the old school.”’ 

Walter Monagan loved Waterbury. He 
loved its people. And in his associations 
with the people of the city, whether it was 
in legal circles or elsewhere, he maintained. 
a@ very warm and human manner: He thor- 
oughly enjoyed a good argument, purely for 
the sake of argument. He was never happier 
than when he had an opportuity to stimu- 
late the thinking of younger and less ex- 
perienced men. He could—and did take 
both victory and defeat with good grace. 
He was a man utterly without malice, a man 
of wit and humor, a man of sympathy and 
broad understanding. 

His passing leaves a void not easily filled. 


Arming To Disarm 
EXTENSION pos REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 


there are now almost 60 cosponsors from 
both sides of the aisle for the President’s 


bill to create a U.S. Disarmament Agency 


for World Peace and Security. 

These people have been joined by an 
impressive list of distinguished people 
who have supported the bill. Heading 


the list is President Eisenhower and it 
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includes most of the people connected 
with disarmament negotiations since the 
Second World War. Equally important 
is the fact that leaders of the Defense 
Department from the Truman, Eisen- 


hower, and Kennedy administrations 


have given solid backing to this Dis- 
armament Agency bill. 

There is a great need to pass the bill 
to set up this new Agency this fall be- 
fore the coming debates on disarmament. 
Although some have questioned the wis- 
dom of planning for disarmament now 
during the Berlin crisis, I think the fol- 
lowing editorial from the August 17 New 
York Times makes it perfectly clear 
why we must now arm to disarm: 

ARMING To DISARM ; 

Despite the new armament race precipi- 
tated by the Moscow-made Berlin crisis, the 
Kennedy administration urges Congress, with 
wide bipartisan support, to create a new 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace and 
Security. If that seems ironic at this mo- 
ment, the irony lies not in the goals enum- 
erated in the agency’s very name—that is, 
to state them in a different order, world 


peace, security, disarmament. These goals 


are now questions of life or death for all 
mankind. 


The irony is rather that this new project 
must be launched in the face, even because 


of, the new menace emanating from Moscow, 
where a dictator hurls boastful threats of 
atomic annihilation against all standing in 


his way. This menace must be and is being 


met by increased Western armament de- 
signed not to wage war if we can help it 
but to maintain a balance of power adequate 
to deter reckless Soviet adventures and pre- 
pare the ground for disarmament. 

For this menace cannot alter our basic 
policies and principles which aim, in the 


words of the United Nations Charter, “to 


save succeeding generations from the scour- 
age of war.” The Berlin crisis can only give 
new impetus to our longstanding efforts to 
reach that goal, and the new agency would 
be both a new proof of our sincerity and a 
valuable instrument. 

Its purpose is to make broad-gaged studies 
of the complex political, technical, and scien- 
tific problems involved in the three goals 
mentioned, to prepare new disarmament 
plans and to conduct disarmament negotia- 
tions with other nations. It is to be a semi- 
autonomous body of experts whose director 
would work under the overall direction of 
the President and, in matters of foreign 
policy, under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. 

A good foundation for the agency’ s work is 
already being prepared by John J. McCloy, 
the President’s disarmament adviser, in the 
Shape of a new “far-reaching and com- 
prehensive” disarmament plan. But the first 
task of the agency would be, as it is of the 


Government now, to break the deadlock on a 
nuclear test ban and general disarmament, . 
on both of which the Soviets still seek to 


dictate their own terms in order to escape 
the first condition of any disarmament with 
security—namely, effective control. 


But the Berlin crisis has again demon- 
strated that disarmament cannot be ac- 
complished in a vacuum, that before it 
can even begin there must be at least a 
lessening of international tensions, and that 
after this it must go hand in hand with a 
peaceful solution of the world’s major polit- 
ical problems. Disarmament is possible only 
in a world where peace prevails on the basis 
of just peace settlements, where the sanctity 
of international agreements, treaties and 
laws is respected, and where an interna- 
tional police force exists adequate to check 
any aggressor. That goal is still distant but 


not so distant as to warrant lack of effort — 


to reach it. 
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Let's Get Serious About Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
our civil defense efforts have been allowed 
to putter along for a dangerously long 
time. This has been reflected not only 
- jn public apathy, but also in the half- 
hearted attempts which have been made 
in planning and preparation in many 
areas. Capitol Hill, itself, is a clear ex- 
ample of the present program’s inade- 
quacy. For although we have very loud 
civil defense sirens to warn us of an 
attack, we have only poorly marked, 
temporary shelters with no provisions 
for food, communications, or first aid. 
With the Capitol Building itself so ill 
prepared, we cannot but question the 
ability of the Nation to survive a nuclear 
attack. The Lansing (Mich.) State Jour- 
nal, in an editorial dated August 13, 1961, 
offers opinions which are encouraging in 
their awareness of the situation and in 
their desire to see something done about 
it. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the REecorp, I commend this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues. Civil 
defense, perhaps more than ever before, 
. demands as much of our attention as 
does any other part of our overall de- 
fense considerations. 

The editorial follows: 

Let’s Get Serious ABOUT CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Berlin crisis and Premier Khrushchev’s 
boast that Russia can produce a nuclear 
bomb of 100 megatons that could be dropped 
with accuracy by intercontinental ballistic 
missiles on virtually any spot in the world, 
have sharply accelerated American interest 
in civil defense. 

For years following World War II, the 
Federal Government, States, and local units 
- of government have maintained some sem- 
blance of civil defense organizations but pub- 
lic apathy made the civil defense task quite 
futile. 

This indifference stemmed from a number 
of factors. First and foremost was the gen- 
eral attitude that the danger of nuclear war- 
fare was virtually nil. Then there was the 
belief of many that if nuclear warfare did 
come, millions of Americans in the impact 
areas would be wiped out anyway, no matter 
what civil defense precautions they might 
have taken. And finally, the Office of Civil 
Defense compounded the confusion by de- 
termining that only massive evacuation in 

etropolitan areas could serve any useful 
civil defense purpose. — 

This determination virtually negated the 
effectiveness of the Office of Civil Defense 
because Americans generally recognized that 
it would be impossible for hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of persons to evacu- 
ate a metropolitan area within the very 
few minutes of warning time possible in the 
event of an approaching nuclear attack. The 
Office of Civil Defense plan was so ludicrous 
that it had residents of one metropolitan 
area headed for a second community while 
the residents of the second community were 
headed for the first. After that bungle al- 
most everything that the Office of Civil De- 
fense said or did was completely discounted 
by the American public. 

But now the problem is becoming more 
real. The danger of nuclear attack mounts 
soe the increased tension in the Berlin 
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Russia is not lackadaisical about civil de- 


-fense. The Soviets, in fact, have trained 


millions of citizens in civil defense tech- 
niques and the Kremlin has constructed vast 


_ underground shelters to protect millions of 


its people from nuclear destruction. It is 
quite evident that Russia regards seriously 


the possibility of nuclear war. This should 


be of extreme significance to Americans be- 
cause we know—and presumably the Com- 
munists also know—that there will be no 
nuclear attack unless they start it. 

Just as a strong defense system serves as 
a deterrent to war, establishment of a strong 
civil defense system in this country like- 
wise can serve as a deterrent to nuclear at- 
tack. 

There are many problems in civil defense 
to which little thought has been given in 
this country. Communications facilities, 
forinstance. Overhead telephone and power 
lines would be wiped out in a nuclear blast. 
But underground facilities probably could 
be maintained intact. 

Survival shelters in every home are urged 
by the Office of Civil Defense but it might be 
far more practical, from a humanitarian and 
morale standpoint, if neighborhood shelters 
were created. If a nuclear attack occured 
at a time when families were separated, a 


housewife at home alone would not be likely 


to remain in a survival shelter for several 
weeks wondering what had happened to her 
husband and children. This is a time when 
companionship is as important as food. 
Neighborhood shelters perhaps could be 
provided with communication facilities to a 
central information headquarters that would 
serve to alleviate this problem. 

In any case, there are definite indications 
that the public complacency in civil de- 
fense is dissipating. Once the American peo- 
ple take civil defense seriously enough, a big 
step forward will have been taken in the 
grim business of assuring human survival 
in this nuclear age. 


‘Brief Notes on the B-70 Bomber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the B—70 
is a large airplane in the range of a 707 
or DC-8 airliner. It is designed to re- 
place the slower, lower-flying B-—52 as 
the basic backbone of the Strategic Air 
Command—SAC. 

Its function is to deliver nuclear or 
thermonuclear bombs over any Russian 
city or other military target as a retalia- 
tory or offensive measure. The size of 
the bomb bay permits the use of con- 
ventional bombs. 

Its range is intercontinental. It can 
take off from the United States and fly 
nonstop to any Russian target. Current 
policy of SAC, of course, is to have loaded 
bombers in the air at all times—refuel- 
ling at the SAC bases surrounding Rus- 


sia. Its speed will be 2,000 miles per 


hour. Thisspeed is faster than the speed 
of a high-powered rifle bullet. The fly- 
ing time from Los Angeles to New York 
would be 1 hour and 40 minutes. It 
would fly at 70,000-feet altitude which 
places it above the capabilities of con- 
ventional weapons. It is powered by six 
new-type high-thrust jet engines. It has 
a crew of four—pilot, copilot, bombar- 
dier, navigator and defense operator. 
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The crew cabin is pressurized and no 
protective clothing is required of the 
crew. It has a highly sophisticated 
bombing and navigation system which 
utilizes star tracking for position and 
search radar for identifying the target. 

Methods are employed to jam or con- 
fuse enemy radar seeking to locate the 
plane. It will employ decoys to lead 
antiaircraft missiles away from the 
bomber. The bomber does not depend 
on any fighter support. Defensive meas- 
ures are effective for a single aircraft— 
effectiveness increases with the number 
of aircraft. Speed alone is defensive— 
if it takes 2 minutes to identify and lo- 
cate the bomber, it is 60 miles closer to 
target before a weapon is fired. 

A manned bomber has the following 
advantages over intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles: . 

First. Better accuracy as man can 
sight directly on target and correct all 
accumulated navigation errors. 

Second. It can be recalled after 
starting the mission. 

Third. With SAC planes airborne at 
all times, it will be impossible to destroy 
a sizable portion of the planes “on the 


ground” in an initial attack. 


Fourth. Certain operational 
can be corrected by the crew in flight. 

Fifth. Flexibility in route selection and 
speed, tactics, maneuverability, altitude 
and use of defensive measures all en- 
hance the probability of a successful 
bombing on target. 

Sixth. Bombers could be a very effec- 
tive “show-of-force” in the event of ex- 
tremely critical situations. B~—70’s could 
be circling targets within 3 hours of 
notification. | 

Seventh. Manned aircraft have re- 


connaissance and surveillance capability. . 


STATUS 

The current contract calls for the 
building of three planes without many of 
the electronic systems such as the bomb- 
nav and defense systems. 

The parts for the first ship are now 
being built and the assembly depart- 
ments have been set up and are oper- 
ating. 

Incidentally, the B—70 is currently the 
only new plane under development by 
the USAF at this time. 

FUTURE 

First. The B-70 configuration could 
easily grow into a mach 3—2,000 miles 
per hour—commercial passenger trans- 


Second. Nuclear engines could be 
added when available to increase the 
range and length of sustained flight of’ 
the B-70. 

Third. The B—70 could be used as a 
recoverable booster for space launches. 


The Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 


time when we are considering the au- 
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thorization for the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and charges and 
counter-charges are made as to political 
positions, it seems to me that we might 
well consider the advice of Stephen R. 
Graubard, of Harvard’s History Depart- 
ment, which was issued on November 18, 
1960, defining the position of ‘‘The Loyal 
Opposition”’: 
THE LoyaL Opposirion—Its Duty Is To 
CRITICIZE, AND No PLEA OF STATE INTEREST 
CaN RELIEVE IT oF ITs FirsT OBLIGATION 


(By Stephen R. Graubard) 


In December 1945 Winston Churchill rose 
in the House of Commons to move a vote of 
censure against the Labor Government. It 
was with no rancor, but with a sense of 
fulfilling an obligation, that he said: “The 
Government reproach us with making their 
task more difficult, but what do they expect? 
Can we, with our convictions, as honorable 
men, as a great party in the state, afford, 
for the sake of appearances of unity, to ac- 
quiesce in a destructive downward trend in 
all our affairs at home and abroad? Are we 
not bound in honor to give our warnings in 
good time about the future, and to record 
our censure on the present? Would we not 
be blameworthy before history if we sat 


supine and silent, while one folly and ne-. 


glect is piled on top of another, and much 
that we fought for together is lost or frittered 
away? The only excuse for silence and in- 
action would be despair, and despair is not 
to be tolerated among Britons.” 

Is one being unfair to American politicians 
if one suggests that our principal lack in the 
last 15 years has been a voice of comparable 
wisdom? We are all painfully aware that 
there has been no Churchill among us, that 
we have heard little in ghost-written 
speeches to compare with the dignity of his 
“bound in honor to give our warnings in 
good time about the future.” What is less 
apparent, however, is that our political lead- 
ers, provided with many of the same oppor- 
tunities that Churchill enjoyed in opposi- 
tion, have scarcely known what to do with 
their power. Churchill's words are signifi- 
cant—the opposition’s duty is to oppose, to 


' criticize, to warn, and no plea of state inter- 
est can relieve it of its obligation. Honor is 


more important than appearance, and the 
bar of history may be expected to pronounce 
judgment when yesterday’s newspapers are 
moldering in dark cellars. Churchill has 
nothing to say for bipartisanship, that fa- 


mous American remedy, which is offered as 


a political elixir, providing strength, but 
which too frequently acts as a soporific, in-. 
ducing sleep. 

_ “Those who would defend’ the American 
achievement in the last 15 years will reply 
that the British experience has no relevance 
to our situation, and that what is possible in 
the House of Commons, with an institution- 
alized loyal opposition and a Cabinet system, 
has little import for us. To assert this is to 
miss the whole point of Churchill’s argu- 
ment. Opposition came naturally to him, 
not because he was contentious, but because 
he believed the Conservative Party would one 
day soon again hold power, and he had no 
intention of entering upon a reduced inheri- 
tance. He took it for granted that when the 
Government acted rightly (by his own 
lights), he would offer his congratulations, 
but this implied that a wrong or insufficient 
act would call forth the opposite response— 
a stern rebuke. Churchill cared not at all 
what, others might think or say; a govern- 
ment which was left uncriticized would grow 
soft and, in time, betray those higher inter- 


. ests which it was commissioned to serve. 


Opposition was not a luxury, to be occasion- 
ally indulged in, but a necessity—it was the 
one incontestable advantage which free gov- 
ernment offered proud, independent, and 
responsible men. 


every 8 years). 
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In the United States, since 1945, the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans have been out of 
power for almost precisely equal periods of 
time. What can be said of the record of 


either party in opposition? Which Republi- 


can, from 1945 to 1952, in the Senate, on the 
radio, in the press, ever made a speech of 
such prescience that we feel he speaks to 
our situation today? Who in the opposition 
corrected the President and provided guid- 
ance for an alternative policy? Where was 
the mind which soared over the cliche, avoid- 
ed the obvious, and gave direction, let alone 
information? Is one being unkind when, 
in reading the encomia awarded Senator 
Vandenberg for his brilliant statesmanship, 
one stops to ask what all the excitement was 
about? Even Robert Taft’s enemies remarked 
on his intelligence, but to read the Con- 


GESSIONAL RecorpD for this period is to won- 


der whether the senior Senator from Ohio 
understood the dangers that were abroad in 
the world when Stalin sat in the Kremlin. 

The Democratic Party’s achievements in 
opposition—between 1952 and 1960—are no 
more impressive. For all of the criticism 
of John Foster Dulles, there was not a single 
Democrat who succeeded in developing, as- 
serting, and communicating a coherent for- 
eign policy different from his. As for un- 
derstanding the significance of Russia’s 
atomic achievements, the East. Berlin ris- 
ing, the Suez fiasco, the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, not to speak of developments in Japan, 
China, Egypt, Cuba, and the Congo, there 
was not much to choose between Demo- 
cratic policy and that of the Eisenhower 
administration. Attacking the “brinkman- 


ship” of Dulles or the vacuous staff-produced | 


speeches of his Chief was really no substitute 
for the effort which might have been made. 
Television—in common with all the other 
mass media—stood ready to report what- 
ever the Democrats invented, but the image, 
if it appeared at all, was hopelessly blurred. 

In this 1960 election campaign, both can- 
didates were pledged to a debate on foreign 
policy issues. But how can such a discus- 
sion be initiated before kleig lights when 
for 15 years the voices on both sides have 
been confused and inaudible? Who could 
recall in October 1960 the great debate of 
1957, let alone 1954? Like last year’s adver- 
tising copy, they were irretrievably lost. 
What could Mr. Nixon do but maintain the 
Eisenhower myth that all went well with the 


Nation, that our alliances were strong, our. 


defenses impregnable, and our future se- 
cure? What could Mr. Kennedy say but 
that the Republicans, in their pennypinch- 
ing penury, have starved our defenses and 
denied aid to those who remain uncom- 
mitted, and who might otherwise be our 
friends? As if money—in any amount— 
could have solved our problems and oblit- 
erated the fact that we were impregnable in 
1945, that such is no longer our situation, 


- that our stock in the world is declining, and 


that it is not only Communist propaganda 
that accounts for our losses. The debate 
could not be on the issues, for we scarcely 
knew what they were. We had been left 
uninstructed; our citizens in New York were 
no more sensitive to the currents that pass 
through the world than those living in Sioux 
City. 

A new President will be installed in the 
White House on January 20. Youth will 
then take over from age, and editorials will 
herald the day as the start of a new epoch 
(in the 20th century, there is a new epoch 
That the new Chief Execu- 
tive will be energetic there is every reason 
to believe. But what about the loser—or, 
more precisely, the losers? What will they 
do? Simply wait, with confidence or with- 
out it, for 1964? Is time so cheap that its 
patience can never be tried? Or will some- 
body among the defeated, dimly aware of 
the hazards of our time, seize the opportu- 
nity to form what we have lacked for so 


long—an effective and articulate opposition? 
If a model is required, let it be sought in 
the career of that Englishman, who, having 
served his country in war for 5 years and 
3 months, was, in August 1945, in his own 
words, “immediately dismissed by the Brit- 
ish electorate from all further conduct of 
their affairs.” 

A study of Churchill in opposition cannot 
fail to be instructive to anyone contemplat- 
ing an analogous (and, hopefully, equally 
temporary) career for himself. If ever there 
was a man who might have been forgiven 
for recalling his warnings of the past, and 
dwelling on them, it was Churchill in 1945, 


but he disdained so easy a role. Perhaps re- 


calling Edmund Burke’s contempt for “retro- 
spective wisdom,” he scorned the crutch that 
lay at hand, and addressed himself to the 
problems of the moment. 

The American who leads the Opposition in 


1961 would do well to forget 1945-60. To. 


know today what one should have done 5 
years ago is relatively easy, and this is not 
a road which a responsible man travels. It 
is not important that the opposition have 
many ideas—a great mind or a great party 
is seldom burdened with many—but it is 
essential that it have some, that these be 


‘persisted in, and that they be communicated. 


These ideas cannot be the ideas of the 
crowd; keeping one’s ear to the ground is 
insurance for hearing nothing. 

Nor should the opposition look to others 
to define the issues; that is its own responsi- 
bility. Churchill’s ideas were not invented 
by the Times or by the Observer; even less 
were they the work of experts called in at a 
moment of crisis. The opposition must not 
imagine that being denied “secret Govern- 
ment data” is an impediment; Churchill, in 
October 1945, spoke of no longer having “the 
power to ‘press the button’ and obtain the 
exact information on any point,” but he 
stated this as a fact, not as an excuse. The 
opposition must learn how to give warning, 
not in order to frighten, but to instruct. Free 
from the daily housekeeping responsibilities 
of government, it enjoys precisely the dis- 
tance necessary to accurate observation. 
Since much of what it will say will be new, 
it expects to be outrageously treated. Few 
newspapers and fewer statesmen congratu- 
lated Churchill in 1946 for his Fulton, Mo., 
speech. Churchill recited facts known to in- 
formed people, but the notion that an Iron 
Curtain had descended across the Continent 
proved unpalatable to many who believed 


that Stalin’s only interest was to protect 


Europe against a revived Germany. Church- 


ill did not think the Russians wanted war; 


they simply wanted “the fruits of war and 
the indefinite expansion of their power and 


doctrines.” These words seem scarcely ex- | 


cessive in 1960; in 1946 they were sufficient 
to cause certain journalists to recall Church- 
ill’s “‘warmongering past’ and to cite for 
their readers his reputation for “Russo- 
phobia.” 


Churchill knew in 1946 that the Russian 
power was at its nadir, but he did not long 


expect it to remain so. It was for this rea- 
son that he recommended an immediate 
peace with the Soviets. “What is needed,” 
he said at Westminster College, “is a settle- 
ment, and the longer this is delayed, the 
more difficult it will be and the greater our 
dangers will become.” The Russians, ad- 
miring strength, would not long suffer their 
military inferiority; when their situation 
improved, they would be even less amenable 
to persuasion. Why should Churchill have 
been able to see this when so many “ex- 
perts” argued differently? 

The answer, in part, is contained in a 
speech which Churchill gave at the Uni- 
versity of Miami in February 1946 where he 
said: “Expert knowledge, however indis- 
pensable, is no substitute for a generous 
and comprehending outlook upon the hu- 
man story with all its sadness and with all 
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pr unquenchable hope.’’ Churchill’s under- 
came not from years of experience 

, in British Cabinets; a dozen other politicians 
might have claimed the same distinction. 
Nor did it come from his being a foreign 


refiection about the world in which he lived, 
and his ess to be moved and angered 
by it. Churchill's realism reflected neither 
hardness nor coolness but a deeply felt sym- 
pathy. It was he who urged “magnanimity” 
on the victors, and spoke with shock of what 
the Poles were doing in Germany, where 
millions of Germans were expelled “on a 
scale grieyous and unheard of.” These were 
facts available to any American or European 
who chose to inform himself. Indifference, 


ey even more than fear, suggested that they be 


ignored. 

If the opposition that forms in 1961 is to 
be effective, it must look not only to the 
present but also to the future. In a revolu- 
tionary age, when change is in the saddle, 
men are often disposed to wait and see. 
Such is a fatal tactic, for it can only lead to 
perpetual surprise. Today, as in the past, 
- the great man seeks to preserve that which 
is worth maintaining, and to reform that 
which will no longer serve. It is not self- 
evident which institutions and forms fall 
into either category, but decision on such 
matters is essential. 

Churchill, speaking in Zurich to a univer- 
sity audience, said in 1946: “I am now going 
to say something that will astonish you. 
The first step in the re-creation of the Euro- 
pean family must be a partnership between 
France and Germany. There can be no re- 
vival of Europe without a spiritually great 
France and a spiritually great Germany.” 
At a moment when German factories were 
being dismantled and war criminals hanged, 
Churchill looked to the day when both 
would end and a new Europe arise. What 
American, in opposition, has ever spoken 
with equal prescience? Is this a standard 
which we cannot hope to attain? Or is it 
possible that in 1961 someone will emerge 
capable of speaking as much to our prob- 
lems as Churchill did to those of his day 
when he said: “At present there is a breath- 
ing space. In these present days we dwell 
strangely and precariously under the shield 
and protection of the atomic bomb. The 
atomic bomb is still only in the hands of a 
state and nation which we know will never 
use it except in the cause of right and free- 
dom. But it may well be that in a few years 
this awful agency of destruction will be 
widespread and the catastrophe following 
from its use by several warring nations will 
not only bring to an end all that we call 
civilization, but may possibly disintegrate 
the globe itself.”’ 

The task which confronts the opposition 
in 1961 is clear—to give instruction to a 
society which feels itself imperilled. If the 


United States is to survive, and check those 


who would destroy it, the world must be 
presented as it is, and not as our romantic 
or parochial intelligence would wish it to 
be. To grasp facts—however unpalatable— 
and to make the sacrifice they indicate is a 
first requirement. Sacrifice, however, must 
be thought of in other than dollar terms, 
or the world will take the United States for 
what the Russians claim it to be. 


The importance of time—of the moment— 
must be recognized. Tomorrow is too late 
for most things. The mistakes of 1945-60 
cannot be undone in many instances, but 
new ones, of comparable gravity, need not 
be made. Some attempt must be made at 


prophecy, since to live only in the present 
is to live as no wise man does, and as no 
nation can. History must form part of the 
American education or sight will be lost of 
that tragic component in life without which 
no sense of urgency is possible. The oppo- 
sition must press for actions that are humane 
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and generous, while understanding that 
sentimentality is a snare and weakness a sin. 
Pride should be encouraged in those things 
which do us honor, but no effort should be 
spared in correcting those things which we 
know to be wrong. The United States must 
be just, to itself, to its friends, but also to 
its enemies. It must seek the respect of 
other nations, understanding it to be the 
basis of enduring friendship; it can never 
be taken for granted. There must be no 
patronizing of others, lest we be guilty of 
the worst sin of all, which is self-delusion. 

Any man able to form an opposition dedi- 
cated to these ends may not be President 
in 1964, but of him, a future historian may 
wish to say: “He deserved well of the Re- 
public.”’ 


The Castro Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
while our attention is focused on Berlin, 
we cannot allow our vision to become 
blurred about what is on our doorstep. 
The Lansing (Mich.) State Journal in 
an editorial on August 12, 1961, reminds 
us of some aspects that need to be con- 
sidered with regard to Castro which, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to make available to my 
colleagues as I feel it contains views 
which are both timely and pertinent. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CASTRO CANCER 

Many Americans have long suspected that 
the billions of dollars this country has poured 
into foreign aid in the postwar era failed 
miserably to buy substantial friendship for 
this country. 

These suspicions are confirmed by a former 
vice president of the Cuban federal reserve 
system, Alberto Gandero, who told Lansing 
service club members this week that “the 
United States is throwing away billions of 
dollars and not gaining a friend.” 

Moreover, according to Gandero, more 
Latin American countries are certain to turn 
to communism unless the United States as- 
sumes leadership in driving Fidel Castro out 
of power in Cuba, no matter how much 
money the United States gives to Latin 
American countries in foreign aid. 

It is understandable that a man who lost 
his personal possessions in Cuba to the Cas- 
tro regime would be bitter about the whole 
deal. This may account, in part, for his 
placing most of the blame on the United 
States for the Castro revolution. 

Nevertheless, the U.S. Government obvi- 
ously did misjudge Castro and failed to rec- 
ognize his Communist connections, despite 
the fact that official governmental dossiers on 
Castro contained rather convincing evidence 
that the bearded Cuban revolutionary leader 


was, in fact, a tool of the Communist inter- 


national conspiracy. 

Gandero says that he personally knew 
Castro before the overthrow of the Batista 
government and that he also knew Castro 
was a Communist. Further, he said, this 


information was given to the U.S. State De- 


partment which refused to heed the warn- 
ings. He made serious and specific charges 
against a State Department official in charge 
of Caribbean affairs at the time of the Castro 


revolution. 
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Recriminations, however, are of no value 
now. Castro isin the saddle. He is a threat 
to the United States and he is fomenting 
Communist revolts in other Latin American 
countries. 

Cuba’s powerful radio stations, beamed 
to Latin American countries, are pouring out 
scurrilous attacks upon the United States. 
The United States is meeting this vicious 
propaganda barrage with a part-time punch- 
pulling effort. 

The “Voice of America’ programs beamed 
to Latin America are operating on only a 
4-hour basis, in contrast to the unceasing 
round-the-clock radio campaign conducted 
by Castro. 

Congress has failed so far, Gandero em- 
phasized, to appropriate the extra $2 million 
required to double our radio broadcasts to 
Latin America. The $2 million undoubtedly 
would be far more important to the United 


_ States than some of the hundreds of millions 


the United States is prepared to commit in 
direct foreign aid to Latin American govern- 
ments. 

And the commitment of additional funds 
for effective programs aimed at the elimina- 
tion’ of the Castro cancer in the Western 
Hemisphere will be of greater benefit than 
direct handouts, not only to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries but to the entire free world 
as well. 


Project Apollo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, Monday I 
visited the headquarters of Project Mer- 
cury at Langley Field, Va., which was the 
management center for this Nation’s 
first ventures into manned space flight— 
the historic suborbital journeys of Com- 
mander Shepard and Captain Grissom. 

My interest in operations at Langley 
was stimulated by two newspaper articles 
which appeared over the weekend. The 
first, in Saturday’s Boston Herald, called 
attention to the fact that the city of Fall 
River and town of Hingham, both in my 
district, are among several locations in 
Massachusetts under consideration by 
the Massachusetts Citizens Committee 
for the location of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration’s 
Project Apollo research and development 
command center, a proposed $60 million 
installation. It has been brought to my 
attention more recently that the port 
city of New Bedford is also qualified and 
interested in consideration as a site for 
the space project. The second article, 
on the front page of the New York Times 
the following day, was a somewhat criti- 
cal account of developments in our 
space program during the 3 months that 
have elapsed since the President issued 
his dramatic call for a race to the moon. 
It was titled, “Capital Worried by Lags 
in Plans on Race to Moon.” 7 

My trip to Langley was necessarily 
brief, but worthwhile, as I can report 
that I am satisfied Project Apollo is 
moving ahead rapidly and without un- 
necessary delay. I was tremendously 
impressed with what I saw at Langley 
Field and with the director of the Space 


affairs or a military affairs specialist. It de- 
: rived from his study of history, his constant 
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Task Group, Robert Gilruth, and other 
project officials I met there. The public 
should be assured we are making real 


_ progress in the space race. 


As an example, I learned that bids 
have already been invited on the moon- 
shot’s multimanned spacecraft, the 
highly advanced vehicle that will carry 
three men to the moon, land them and 


return them safely to earth. Specifica- 


tions are the result of 18 months of 
painstaking research and hard study 
within the NASA family. 

The advanced planning for this mas- 
sive national adventure was carried out, 
I might add, during a period when 
NASA—still less than 3 years old— 
was conducting experiments with earth 
satellites, space probes, sounding rockets 
and, of course, the two successful Mer- 
cury-Redstone firings. Thus far during 
the calendar year 1961, NASA has re- 
corded an average of one major experi- 
ment a month in its manned-flight 
program. 

Before Project Apollo can move into 
its next phase, however, it is necessary 
that the site for its command post be 
selected. Special NASA study groups are 
now preparing final basic site criteria. 


From available preliminary information, 


it is obvious that several communities in 
Massachusetts are superbly suited to 
serve and house such a headquarters. 

It is important that we realize this 
national goal of putting an American 
manned space vehicle on the moon will 
not only require the talents ana technical 


know-how of thousands of scientists and 


engineers, but the aggregate resources of 
our industrial and academic communi- 
ties. Massachusetts is-proud of the role 
that its industrial, technical and educa- 
tional institutions have played and are 
now playing in this country’s space pro- 


gram and in particular Projects Mercury 


and Apollo. Much of the navigational 
and guidance systems, for the lunar proj- 
ect, for example, will be developed at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
while study contracts for portions of 


Project Apollo have been awarded to 


Lincoln Laboratories in Massachusetts. 

Because of its complex of specialized 
electronics and other highly technical in- 
dustries, its outstanding educational fa- 
cilities and availability of skilled man- 
power, plus an elaborate rail, air and 
sea transportation network, Massachu- 
setts is equipped to contribute to an ex- 
traordinary degree to the success of our 
race to the moon. 


Blockade of Cuba Advocated by National 


Commander of American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


| : OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Blockade Cuban, Legion Chief 
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Says,” published in the Roanoke (Va.) 


Times of Sunday, August 13, 1961. The . 


article contains an account of a speech 
delivered by William R. Burke, National 
Commander of the American Legion, in 
which he discussed action which should 
be taken with respect to Cuba. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 


as follows: 
BLOCKADE CUBA, LEGION CHIEF SAYS 


(By Robert B. Sears, Times staff writer) 


The United States should apply more rigid 
economic sanctions against Cuba and in- 
stitute a military blockade of the island, 
William R. Burke, national commander of 
the American Legion, said in an interview 
in Roanoke Saturday. 

Burke, a Los Angeles public relations man, 
flew into Roanoke to address the Virginia 
American Legion at its 43d annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Roanoke. He will speak Sun- 
day morning at 10 on the final day of the 
convention. 

Trade with Cuba still amounts to $40 
million a year, Burke said, and it should be 
drastically cut. 

The United States, Burke said, has “every 
military and legal right to institute a naval 
and air blockade to make sure arms and 
munitions of war do not funnel into South 
America through Cuba.” 

There is no way Russia could effectively 
support Cuba in military action against the 
United States, short of pushing the button 
for all-out nuclear war, Burke said. 

“I don’t think Khrushchev is going to go 
to nuclear war to save Cuba,” he added. 

But Russia would not hesitate to start a 
nuclear war, Burke said, if and when she is 
convinced she can win. 

Russia would do this, he continued, even 
at the risk of suffering great losses herself. 

He said that in his opinion, Russia would 
be perfectly willing to take a loss of 2 mil- 
lion Russians killed, if at the same time she 
could destroy 60 million Americans. 

Russia suffered 25 million casualties in 
World War II, he noted, and did not hesi- 
tate to destroy 16 to 20 million of her own 
people in establishing the present Soviet 
regime. 

Russia has also prepared herself for nu- 
clear war in a way the United States has 
not, Burke said, by instructing Russians how 
to protect themselves against blast and fall- 
out. 

On the issue of Berlin’s independence, 
Burke is convinced the 15 nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization will 
stand firm against Russia. 

But, he added, “to a varying degree.” 

France, he pointed out, is taking a firm 
position, feeling that nothing can be gained 
by negotiation. 


Britain, he added, is more inclined to ne- | 
 gotiate, but will probably stand firm in any 


showdown. 7 

Burke said the two U.S. battle groups in 
Berlin are determined to stand up to Russia, 
as, indeed, are most West Germans. 

The Soviet Union and other Communist 
nations in the Warsaw Pact, in a directive 
issued to East Germany early Sunday, de- 
manded a “reliable watch and an effective 


control” around West Berlin—including the 


border between East and West Berlin. The 
directive was published by the East German 
news agency ADN. 

The closing of the border at Brandenburg 
Gate was the first action in response to the 
Warsaw Pact statement. 

The East Germans, through propaganda 
measures and augmented police controls on 
refugee routes leading to Berlin, have been 
trying for weeks to stem the high tide of 
East German refugees reaching West Berlin. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s drumfire of 
demands apparently has stimulated fear 
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among the people that the Berlin escape 
hatch would be closed. 

But the Communists for some reason have 
been reluctant to apply iron controls to seal . 
West Berlin’s borders, and the refugee flow 
Saturday may have reached the 3,000 mark— 
the biggest in any single day since the 1953 
revolt. 

The Warsaw Pact statement finally call- 
ing for the border closing, said the control 
measures should not affect traffic arrange- 
ments between West Berlin and West Ger- 
many. 

Such traffic is now controlled largely by 
the East German Communists. United 
States, British, and French military traffic, 
and civilian air traffic, is under control of 
those three powers and the Soviet Union, 
however. 

The Communist appeal to throw a ring 
around West Berlin came after a flow of 
refugees into the divided city that may have 
hit the 3,000 mark, the biggest — day in 
8 years. 


It’s Time for United States To Seize 
Initiative 


_ EXTEN SION bay! REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following coluinn by 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt which appeared 
in the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger of 
Sunday, August 13, 1961. 

The indicated column follows: 

Ir’s TIME FOR UNITED STATES To SEIZE 

INITIATIVE 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


The Communists have conditioned the free 
world to accept certain quaint ground rules 
for fighting the cold war. They have split 
the world into war and peace zones. Under 
the Communist rules, Soviet allies and cap- 
tive nations lie in the “peace” zone and the 
Reds forbid any forays onto their own terri- 
tory. At the same time, all non-Communist 
territory is labeled the “war zone” where 
Communists have full right to indulge in 
propaganda, demonstrations, economic sa- 
botage, spying, political murder, and finally 
“wars of liberation” supported by Commu- 
nist-armed technicians and volunteers. Ex- 
amples are Laos, South Vietnam, the Congo 
and now Latin America. 

Surely, the time has come to halt this 
double standard which has allowed the Reds 
to increase control over from 3 to 33 per- 
cent of the world’s population since World 
War II. 

This could be done if President Kennedy 
were to declare the entire Western Hemis- 
phere to be a “peace zone” with all Com- 
munist war material, including fuel, declared 
contraband, 

As part of this declaration, it could be 
made clear that the United States will not 
tolerate guerrilla invasions and power seiz- 
zures of other Latin American countries by 
Cuban or other Communist forces. 

At the same time, the United States 
should actively support anti-Castro political 
groups and beam effective “truth programs” 
to Cuba. 

A report issued August 9 by the National 
Strategy Committee of the American Secu- 
rity Council analyzes the contraband pro- 
posal as follows: 
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“A patrol aircraft would spot an Iron Cur- 
tain ship headed for Cuba and a US. de- 
stroyer would be dispatched for a search. 
If contraband were found the ship would 
be warned to turn around. [If she refused or 
tried to proceed the destroyer would either 
board her and jettison the contraband or 
bring her into a U.S. port to have confisca- 


: tion adjudged.” 


The advantage of this enforcement pro- 
cedure is that it would be entirely peaceful 


‘because legitimate peaceful trade would not 


be blocked. 

Would we risk war by a declaration of 
contraband? 

Soviet Russia would be forcing Iron Cur- 
tain arms and munitions of war into peace- 
ful waters of the Western Hemisphere, a 
move unjustified from a propaganda stand- 
point and not easly defended by force. 

US. seapower in effect encircles Cuba al- 
ready. Soviet Russia’s nearest naval base 
is 4,968 nautical miles from Cuba—and all 
other Polish, East German and Albanian 
ports which could be used for bases are 
equally distant. 

The advantage of a “declaration of con- 
traband” over the more warlike concept of 
“blockade” is that only a few destroyer and 
patrol aircraft would be needed to halt fur- 
ther shipment of Iron Curtain arms to 
Cuba and transport of thousands of tons of 
arms already there to other Latin nations. 

Such a declaration is far removed from 
the character of armed intervention or in- 
vasion since it does not try to operate inside 
the sovereign territory of any country nor 
to interfere in the internal affairs of any 
Latin American nation. 

The policy would merely continue the 


most durable tradition in American di- 


plomacy—the Monroe Doctrine. 

Only one technicality stands in the way, 
according to Loyd Wright, chairman of the 
National Strategy Committee and president 
of the International Bar Association. 

“In ages past, declarations of contraband, 
with the attendant right of visit and search 


of vessels for enforcement, were recognized 


only if a state of ‘belligerency’ existed.” 
But this technicality could be met by a 
realistic recognition of the present de facto 


state of belligerency. 


The Communists have forced us into their 


new type of war called peace. 


The Moscow Communist manifesto of 
November-December 1960 and Soviet Pre- 


mier Khrushchev's speech of January 6 


amount to a creation of a state of bellig- 
erency aimed at the destruction of all non- 
Communist governments as well as those in 
the Americas. 

To avoid a missile war, we must seize the 
initiative in the peace war before it is too 
late. 


Progress at Cape Canaveral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


torial entitled ‘““Progress at Cape Canav- 
eral,” published in the Orlando Sentinel 
of Thursday, August 3, 1961. I commend 
a reading of the editorial to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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PROGRESS AT CAPE CANAVERAL 


With the disclosures of the McClellan 
Senate investigating committee still ringing 
in our ears, some of us may have the feeling 
that in a missile showdown with Russia we'd 
come out second best, if we’d come out at 
all. 

After a minute inspection of the Air Force 
Missile Test Center at Cape Canaveral, we'd 
say the U.S. missile program is ahead of 
Russia’s in many respects, and catching up 
fast in others. 

NASA is almost ready to orbit first a 
monkey, then a man; it will be ready within 
a couple of months to fire the Saturn, a 350 
foot behemoth with which we hope to be 
able to hit the moon. 

We're almost ready to put a stationary 
platform in space; we will soon launch some 
stationary satellites to be used for world- 
wide telphonic and TV communication; and 
militarily we’re equal to Russia today. 

Our shining Atlas can be fired with such 
precision it could hit Mr. Khrushchey’s house 
in Moscow if it were so aimed. 

EXPANSION DUE 


The United States has $1 billion invested 
in the sand and palmetto neck of land which 
for more than a century has been known as 
Cape Canaveral. 

Under the President's stepped-up defense 
program the cape will be expanded even 
more. 

The biggest mission confronting U.S. space 
technologists today is that trip to the moon 
which it is estimated will cost $20 to $40 
billion and require a preparation of possibly 
10 years. 

There is some question now whether this 
attempt will be made from the cape or one 


- Of the other missile bases. The cape is ready 


to do the job and is more favorably located— 
being on the Atlantic Ocean, the boxcar size 
boosters needed for the moon trip would 
fall harmlessly into water instead of on land, 
aS might be the case if the huge missile 
were fired from California or New Mexico. 
All bases would like the opportunity to 
handle this important assignment, of course, 
but simce the cape is the logical site, if there 
is any concerted move to deprive us of this 
opportunity we think our Florida delegation 
in Washington should speak up. 
WORKERS COOPERATE 


Labor problems, subject of the recent 
McClellan hearings, appear to have been 
solved at the cape for the present. Workers 
have agreed to a no-strike, no-lockout 
pledge. 

The official view, as expressed by Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg, who was at the 
cape this week, is that the pledge is work- 
ing well. 

As a newspaper interested in the welfare 
of this country, the Sentinel has been highly 
critical of work stoppages, strikes, and lock- 


outs at the cape. But now that they have. 


apparently ceased we want to be just as com- 
plimentary to the 20,000 or so dedicated 
civilian workers whose contribution to our 
struggle with Russia will be to stay on the 
job. 

Cape commanders today have not only the 
facilities of the Labor Department te deal 
with unauthorized work stoppages, but also 
those of the State of Florida. Gov. Farris 
Bryant conferred with cape commander, 
Gen. L. I. Davis, recently and pledged the 
resources of his office, if needed. 

Governor Bryant was undoubtedly talking 
about Florida’s historic right-to-work law 
which provides that a worker may or may 
not join a union, but that union member- 
ship is not necessary for him to hold a job 
in Florida. | 

SECURITY OK 


The matter of security at the cape also 


came up at the McClellan hearings. One 
Senator said he would not make the charge 
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there are Communists at the cape, but he 
said security is so lax he would not be sur- 
prised at some infiltration. 

Information supplied us by Gen. Harry J. 
Sands, Jr., vice commander of the cape, is 
that some security clearance is necessary 
even for ditchdiggers. 


The only people who need no clearance are 


the occasional visitors and they’re not al- 
lowed to travel far, or see much on the cape. 

Multiple clearance is required for many 
workers. That is, a worker on the Atlas com- 
plex, for example, cannot enter the Polaris 
complex and so on. Some workers are 
cleared for all areas but in general an em- 
ployee must stay within his assigned baili- 
wick. Armed guards see to that. 


Mutual Security: H.R. 8400 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
vote against H.R. 8400 for several rea- 
sons. 

First, according to the uncontroverted 


figures the Department now has over 


$542 billion unexpended, a large part of 
which is unallocated. At atime when de- 
fense and domestic spending is at an all- 
time high, this is enough to provide nec- 
—" assistance to friendly needy coun- 
ries. 

Second, this bill gives to the President 
power, authority, and control that no 
head of any free nation should be given. 
It was demonstrated this week that long- 


term authority is not needed. Without 


this authority Secretary Dillon signed a 

10-year contract in South America. 
Third, it has been admitted on the 

floor of this House a dozen times that 


foreign aid dare not be stopped because > 


80 percent of it will be spent in the 
United States creating jobs and business 
opportunities and preventing unemploy- 
ment. If it is intended as depressed- 
area legislation let us name it “de- 
pressed-area legislation” and not at- 
tempt to give the idea that it is a pro- 
gram to assist friendly foreign countries. 

Fourth, the program to date has not 
been a success. No one denies the 
wanton waste, mismanagement and 
failures occasioned by bureaucrats who 


many times are more interested in mak- | 


ing a record than in making a friend. 

Fifth, How can the United States hope 
to make friends by attempting to force 
its so-called democratic form of gov- 
ernment on other peoples when those 
Same peoples can see that our form of 
government is no longer democratic but 
socialistic and those people do not want 
that any more than they want commu- 
nism? 

Sixth, I believe it is time that we quit 
apologizing for being a capitalist nation. 
Offer capitalism an opportunity in these 
low-income countries not through Gov- 
ernment doles, but through guarantees 
that the might of the United States will 
protect their properties from confisca- 
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tion. It is capitalism that built this 
Nation and will continue to build it if 
it is not plowed under by the spenders, 
wasters, and “welfare staters.” 

Our money doled out through local 
governments, which simply build strong 
centralized governments stronger, will 
not raise the standard of living in these 
countries any more than this same pro- 
gram has raised the standard of living 
on the Indian reservations of this coun- 
try. Both follow the same pattern of 


sordid failure. 


When we start backing up our capi- 
talistic form of government in other 
countries, with the same enthusiasm the 
Communists back up their system, then 
we will begin to have a foreign policy 
which means something and which will 
accomplish the purpose this dole pro- 
gram is supposed to accomplish. 

Iam just as proud of what our indus- 
try has done for these countries and 
what it can do, if it is not fenced in, as 
any Russian is of what he has done for 
these countries, yet we do not seem to 
support these advances by Government 
activities and protection. 

Do we really believe in capitalism or 
do we just tolerate it so we can milk it 
and pour the cream down the Socialist 
rat holes of the world? 


The Civilized Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the reaction to recent hijacking events 
has done much to illuminate the frayed 
nerves of the Nation and the Congress. 
Sharply contrasting with this, the Presi- 


‘dent has set a standard of prudence and 


thoughtfulness which should be looked 
up to by every American. 


Both Houses of Congress have demon- | 


strated a strange view of the way 
civilized nations should act under ad- 
versity. In the House, a number of 
Members have called for speedy and—as 


circumstances have shown—rash mili- 


tary action against Cuba. On the Sen- 
ate side, a bill has now been passed which 


- provides the death penalty for airplane 


hijackers. 

I would like to suggest that the Presi- 
dent’s example of carefulness is a direct 
criticism of our own hasty acts. In the 
same vein, many States have already im- 
plicity criticized the Senate’s action. 
Wisconsin and other States long ago con- 
cluded that the death penalty is no 
longer a useful or just weapon of the 
State. To institute it on the national 
level for the theft of airplanes in flight 
seems to me a great national step back- 
ward. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House an editorial 


from the August 11, 1961; Capital Times, 
' This editorial, critical as it is of the Con- 


gress, suggests that a civilized nation 


should think twice before taking hasty 
action internationally. I would extend 
its message to suggest that the Congress 
should think at least once again before 
increasing the number of legal killings. 
In a world in which we are trying to up- 
hold the rule of law, we would do well to 
uphold the fundamental assumptions of 
the civilized approach to law: attention 
to facts, prudence, and thoughtful 
action. 

The editorial follows: 
HOTHEADED CONGRESS MEMBERS AGAIN MAKE 

CasTrRo LOOK Goop . 

Congress behaved characteristically over 
the most recent airplane hijacking, illus- 
trating again that if there is anything more 


dangerous abroad today than the unbalanced | 


hijackers it is trigger-happy Members of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Even while the Pan American plane was 
winging its way back to Miami on Castro's 
orders, Members of Congress were elbowing 
each other out of the way in their boiling 
frenzy to call for military action against 
Cuba. | 

Fortunately, President Kennedy has kept 


his head and insisted on getting the facts. 


One would think that the short-fused Mem- 
bers of Congress would do the same, par- 
ticularly after the embarrassment of last 
week’s popping off over the hijacking of an- 


other airliner. 


Some of the editorial writers who put on 
their war paint last week have been trying to 
save face all week by lame rationalization 
that Castro should be blamed anyway be- 
cause he started this whole hijacking 
business. 

Four of our planes have been hijacked, 


of which three have been returned. Twenty- 


four Cuban planes have been hijacked of 
which 14 have been returned and 10 re- 
tained. 

Does this look like Castro is to blame for 
this whole idiotic business? 

Castro has done his share of reprehensible 
things. He has been well on his way to- 
ward discrediting himself with his public 
hysterics. But he is being made to look like 
a model of calm, thoughtful statesmanship 
by the hysterical Members of our Congress, 
who apparently are ignorant of the fact that 
anytime he wants to seize a Pan American 
plane he can do s0 by sending his police out 
to the Havana Airport where Pan American 
is maintaining regularly scheduled flights. 


“Carousel” 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
neighbors when I was living in Beverly 
Hills was Jan Clayton who, on Monday, 
will open at the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater in the Rogers and Hammerstein 
musical “Carousel.” 


Miss Clayton and her leading man.,. 


John Raitt, were the original stars in 
this musical comedy when it was first 
presented on Broadway some 17 years 
ago. 

Certainly it must mean a great deal to 
anyone connected with the theater to 
be indentified with a production which 
almost from the time of its opening be- 
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came a show business legend. But to 
have contributed so importantly to the 
making of that lengend, as Jan Clayton 
and John Raitt have done, is to move 
into that select circle of great men and 
women of the stage whose enduring con- 
tributions to the theater will always be 


remembered. 


So it is that we can look forward to 
the Carter Barron production next week 
not as an opportunity for an evening of 
pleasant nostalgia, but rather as a won- 
derful opportunity to see “Carousel” as 
presented by two stars who have come 
to show us what it was like on that magic 
evening when this show became part of 
Americana. 


Let’s Put Our Best Foot Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, IR. 


OF DELAWARE | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


: Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
chill of the cold war cuts deeper and it 
is now quite clear that the United States 
must devote considerable thought and 
energy to projecting its basic concepts 
for friends, foes, and neutrals to see and 
believe. President Kennedy, from his 
inaugural address onward, has fervently 
sought to reaffirm the vitality of Ameri- 
ca; the President is determined to meet 
the challenge of the times with a con- 
fidence that ultimate success will obtain 
for our Nation and other nations of the 
free world. 

It is ironic and tragic at this critical 
time in our world relations to find Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s act for international de- 
velopment subjected to immoderate 
harangues and political broadsides which 
are aimed to dispose with a vengeance 
the sound modifications in our foreign 
aid mechanisms thereby depriving the 
President and the United States of an 
effective weapon in the successful exer- 
cise of foreign policy. As the lead edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of August 
18, 1961, reflects upon the negative ac- 
tion taken in the House on the foreign 
aid program several days ago, we are > 
only ‘‘frustrating ourselves.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial cited hereinabove; in addi- 


tion, I include an editorial from the New 


York Times of July 11, 1961, and a letter 
by Chairman Harry J. Carman, of the 
American Liberal Association, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
date: | 
FRUSTRATING OURSELVES 


Members of the House who voted to deny 
long-range foreign aid financing would be 
quick to rebuff the suggestion that they 
were handicapping the United States in the 
battle to safeguard and encourage free in- 
stitutions. Yet, with the most patriotic 
motives on the part of the Members, that 
is he unhappy effect of the move to reject 

a 5-year borrowing authorization. 

Since President Kennedy has invested his 
own prestige in an issue he considers to be 
of the highest importance, a sustained de- 
feat would be the most serious political 
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blow the administration has suffered so far. 
That is a less significant consideration, 
however, than the effect upon the country’s 
position in the all-encompassing struggle 
abroad. A defeat would undercut the 
President of the United States at a time 
when he needs every weapon he can muster 
in a contest that goes far, far beyond the 
immediate Berlin crisis. 

It may be said that the tentative House 
vote insisting upon a 1-year authorization 
would not end foreign economic aid, and 
this is true. But the action, if sustained, 
would doom the program to inevitable in- 
efficiency. It would deprive the effort of the 


- tools it needs to make the aid really effec- 


tive and to crack down upon waste and 
diversion. 

Why did the House do what it did? No 
simple- answer would suffice. A long con- 
gressional session is nearing the end, and 
tempers are frayed. Foreign aid has not 
been a popular issue in the lower chamber. 
There are many vexing frustrations—the 
length of the cold war, taxes, Berlin, Cuba. 
There are some genuine apprehensions about 
the misuse of aid money. Administration 
supporters patently underestimated the ap- 
peal of the Saund amendment. The Repub- 
lican leadership seized an opportunity to 
capitalize upon the frustrations and embar- 
rass the administration. 

Irrespective of the reasons for the predica- 
ment that has caused so much anguish and 
uncertainty, the inconsistencies of the House 
position ought to become plain. Here is a 
legislative body which expresses great in- 
terest in prevention of waste rejecting the 
one system of fund commitment that gives 
promise of more leverage in eliminating 
waste. Opponents have been misled by a 
slogan—‘“back-door spending’’—in disregard 
of the many successful precedents of long- 


Tange financing by borrowing from the 


Foreign aid may not be popular, but it 
is an altogether necessary part of this coun- 
try’s effort to make freedom more meaning- 


ful. The task of Members of Congress who 


appreciate the complexities of the crucial 
times in which we are living is not to judge 
the issue by its popularity; it is to help 
explain the necessity for shouldering this 
load along with taxes for defense. Indeed, 
despite the durable fictions about the great 
burden of foreign aid, the fact is that many 
of the dollars spent come back to the United 
States in the form of purchases, subsidies to 
shipping and the like. 

It is paradoxical that the House will vote 
billions in increased military appropriations, 
including military aid to other countries, 
without a quibble. This is an area in which 


the likelihood of waste is at least equal to 


that in economic aid. Yet when legislators 
are asked to invest, say, a tenth of the sum 
spent on military defense in efforts to help 
others to help themselves and to create more 


nearly the kind of world we should like to 


see, many of them balk. It simply does not 
make sense. 

Added to all of this is the political factor. 
It is said that the House action was the 
product of the Republican-southern Demo- 
cratic coalition. For men in either faction 
acting out of conviction there can be no 
reproach despite the disagreement. But to 
the extent that the vote may have been 
intended to embarrass the President and the 
administration, it could be a boomerang. 


One of the great assets of the foreign aid 
program is that, like most aspects of foreign 
policy, it has been a bipartisan effort going 
back to the days of the Marshall plan and 
Senator Vandenburg. Some 30 Republicans 
in the Senate supported President Eisen- 
hower’s request for long-range authority 
(which this newspaper also supported) in 
1957. A rejection of this view now in the 
House would be passing strange. It would 
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seem to put politics above the national in- 


terest, with the country’s world positon the 
victim. 

Despite some Senate cuts in the author- 
ization and the perennial possibility of an 
upset, the indications are that what will 


emerge from the upper chamber will be a 


good bill, thanks to the teamwork of per- 
sons in both parties. Members of the House 
who may have voted in haste could well 
heed the reasoning put forth in the Senate. 
If a workable bill is to become law, at the 
minimum the House ought to reconsider its 
tentative action and provide the basis for 
long-range financing. Plenty of acceptable 
methods are available whereby Congress can 
insure itself of a check upon expenditures. 

There are no panaceas or easy answers in 
the fight for freedom that extends from 
Berlin to the belly of the hungry child in 
India. Foreign aid should not be oversold 
as a cureall. But a move to gut the aid 
program with restrictions would be no more 
logical than a move to abandon this coun- 
try’s allies or cut the military budget and 


then get tough with Khrushchev. In their . 


hearts Members of the House surely know 
this. The ultimate reason for an adequate 
economic aid program has nothing to do 
with politics. It is that the President of 
the United States, who is the commander in 
chief in the desperate long-term struggle in 
which the country is inevitably involved, 
views such aid as an imperative tool. 


THE POLICY OF FOREIGN AID 


Premier Khrushchey gave a new twist yes- 
terday to a mounting crisis that goes far 
beyond Berlin. Congress is still dawdling, 
weeks behind schedule, over one of the most 
vital measures of our foreign and defense 
policies—the foreign aid bill. It sent such 
a measure to the White House last year by 
May 12. Now, with the new fiscal year al- 
ready underway, the authorization bill for 


this year’s program is still in committee in 


both Senate and House. When Congress will 
finish its debate is still in the hands of the 
congressional powers that be and, it seems, 
the formidable opposition lobbies. 
As a result, while there is still money in 
the pipelines, the program is already at a 
standstill as far as new commitments and 


projects are concerned. This puts the re- 


cipient countries, whose military and eco- 
nomic policies are geared to our aid, in a 
serious predicament, It certainly does not 
present an inspiring picture of our zeal and 
determination in the defense of freedom. 

The size of the Kennedy program, which 
involves not only $4.8 billion for this fiscal 
year but a $26 billion package over the next 
5 years, demands careful scrutiny. But the 
urgent need for the program has already 
been presented publicly and privately by 
President Kennedy and his civil and mili- 
tary aides. For the benefit of the uncon- 
vinced, it is pertinent to summarize the 
arguments: 

1. Foreign aid in the amounts and with 
the flexibility now called for is essential for 
both our own survival and that of the free 
world in the tridimensional war waged by 
Soviet imperialism. It is essential to en- 
able some of the aided countries to maintain 
military defenses that may be beyond their 
own resources but that serve them and us at 
a fraction of the cost of similar defenses here 
at home. It is equally essential in this revo- 
lutionary age to maintain the frontiers of 
freedom by enabling underdéveloped coun- 
tries to stay free, to fight misery and poverty 
with the principles of the American, not 
the Communist, revolution. It is essential 
to counter the stepped-up Communist “aid” 
programs for political penetration, now pass- 
ing $1 billion a year. 

2. Quite apart from the Communist men- 
ace, foreign aid is an expression of our own 
ethos that imposes on Us moral and political 
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responsibilities and obligations as good 
neighbors to help those less well off. This 
responsibility rests especially heavily on the 
rich United States; but it also rests on all 
industrialized countries which must share 
the burden. 

3. The United States is fortunate that its 
ideals serve its own best interests. We must 
not only deter military aggression; we must 
also keep free, develop and enlarge the free 
markets of the world to maintain our own 
growing economy. An investment of about 
1 percent of our gross national product is 
thus a good investment in the future, espe- 
cially since most of the expenditures mean 
employment for our factories, farms, and 
workers. 

4. As is inevitable in so vast an under- 
taking, there have been waste and mistakes. 
But much of any present waste is due pri- 
marily to congressional insistence on annual 


appropriations that hamstring all long- 


range planning. No business could be run 


on that basis. That is why President Ken- — 


nedy today, as President Eisenhower yester- 
day, asks for a revolving development loan 
fund calling for $7.3 billion over the next 
5 years to extend low-interest but repayable 
loans for long-term projects. If that be 
“back-door borrowing” Congress has already 
authorized it for a score of agencies; and 
Congress’ present delay is the best argu- 
ment for it in foreign aid. _ 

Of course, we can help only those willing 
to help themselves, and the biggest develop- 
ment aid must come from private invest- 
ments. But without the foreign aid program 
there will be little development of any kind; 


and the Communist imperialism could win 


the world by reason of our default. 


UNITY FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Freedom throughout the world is today 
facing the greatest threat ever from com- 
munism. The United States, the most 
powerful nation among the free peoples, 
must assume aggressive leadership in the 
conflict with the Communist bloc. 

As Santayana has wisely said, those who 
forget the mistakes of the past are con- 
demned to repeat them. Although Hitler 
had told in “Mein Kampf” exactly what he 
planned to do to gain control of the world, 
the British continued to disarm while Ger- 
many was rearming, and they engaged in 
wishfully thinking that there would be peace 
in their time. The words of Lenin, Stalin, 
and Khrushchev have revealed the Commu- 
nist aim so clearly and specifically that the 
free peoples should have long ago been 
warned to take adequate and effective count- 
ermeasures. 


The free peoples are today facing an enemy | 


who initiates moves to which they merely 
react. The initiative should be made to 
pass from the Communist bloc to the free 
peoples—we should act, not only react. The 
free peoples must take measures to seize the 
initiative so that the Communist bloc may 
be made aware of their firm determination to 
maintain their freedom, and the uncom- 
mitted nations may understand that free- 
dom, not communism, is the wave of the 
future. 

First, to face the relatively monolithic 
Communist bloc, the free peoples, presently 
far less united, should mobilize their total 
political, military, economic and scientific re- 
sources in the interest of their collective se- 
curity. There should therefore be created 
an effective working association among all 
nations allied in regional groups for the com- 
mon defense of the free world. 

These are the members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, the Central Treaty 
Organization, the Organization of American 
States, and the Australia-New England- 
United States Pact who should join in sign- 
ing a Declaration of Interdependence, to 
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which it is hoped the uncommitted peoples 
will adhere. | 

Second, both the defensive armament and 
the deterrent power of this country and the 
other free peoples should be built up to a 
superiority over the Communist bloc. 

Third, the specific benefits of democracy 
and the manifest evils of communism 
should be made crystal clear both to the 
peoples in the uncommitted countries and, 
when possible, to those behind the Iron and 
the Bamboo Curtains. 

Fourth, the enlightenment of those who 
are so softhearted that they are soft- 
headed, it should be stressed that what the 
Communist bloc means by peaceful coexist- 
ence, democracy, and similar cliches is far 
different from the understanding of the free 
peoples. 

Fifth, it should be emphasized both to 
the Communist bloc and to the uncommit- 
ted nations that the free peoples are deter- 
mined to defend their freedom with an iron 
will and, if necessary, an iron fist, against 
Communist attack, whether it comes from 
the use of propaganda, of infiltration, of 
subversion, or even ultimately of force. 

And last, the spiritual strength of the 
free peoples should be mobilized at whatever 
cost of austerity and sacrifice so that the 
Communist countries clearly understand 
that they face a powerful opponent deter- 
mined to defend its freedom at any price 
and any risk. | 
Harry J. CARMAN, 

Chairman, American Liberal Asso- 

ction. . 
New YorK, N.Y. 


on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18,1961 * 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the best 
chance we have to avoid a shooting war 
over the crisis created in Berlin by the 
Communists is to announce at once a 
clear and understandable policy so that 
both the Communists and the free peo- 
ple of Europe know exactly where we 
stand. At the moment, it is not clear at 
just what point we will fight. We have 
not convinced Khrushchev that we will 
take a firm stand in Berlin. We an- 
nounced that our policy will be one of 
firmness and then we indicate a weak- 
ening of our resolve by telling the Com- 
munists we will negotiate. The follow- 
ing column by David Lawrence in the 
Washington Evening Star, suggests such 
a clear and understandable course sateen 
the West should take now: 

Compass To STEER BERLIN COURSE: ABSTRACT 
ISSUES BELIEVED ENTANGLING WEST’s BASIC 
LEGAL RIGHT OF ACCESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

IN Evurope.—Anxiety and apprehension 
over the Berlin problem seem more pro- 
nounced in America, judging by press re- 
ports, than here in Europe. 

Maybe they’re accustomed over here to 
the behavior of dictators and to the bluffing 
tactics that surround an artificially created 
crisis. But in a period of economic pros- 
perity, the natural tendency also is to in- 
dulge in some wishful thinking and to hope 


the storm clouds will blow over. 
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The governments themselves, however, are 
worried. Foreign ministers and ambassadors 
in all the capitals are busy talking a lot to 
each other, and the telephone lines are 
crowded with official business. 

But notwithstanding all the news articles 
about “timetables” and “contingency plan- 
ning” in the official conferences, there seems 
to be as yet a lack of coordinated policy 
among the Western Powers. It’s a sort of 
wait-and-see kind of approach. It isn’t even 
clear just what is the issue on which the 
West will risk everything, including war. 

For several weeks now the United States 
has endeavored to impress upon Nikita Khru- 
shchev that there is a point beyond which 
we will not hesitate to fight for our rights. 
But, at the same time, this has been coupled 
with a well-publicized determination to seek 
negotiations. 

Legal rights of access to Berlin have be- 
come entangled, therefore, in all sorts of 
abstract issues. The Soviet Premier may 
think he can rely on the strategy of confu- 
sion to attain his objectives while the West- 
ern allies debate among themselves what 
“concessions” to make. 

Broadly speaking, what is absent is a spirit 
of idealism and a willingness to fight, if 
necessary, for those ideals. There seems to 
be no compass to steer by—no principle that 
has been given paramountcy. Instead, the 
word goes out, for instance, that the Western 
allies are so afraid of possible revolutions in 
East Germany that the people there have 
been asked through official American radio 
broadcasts to keep calm and avoid any dis- 
turbances which could lead to the use of 
force. Observers in West Germany, more- 
over, are dismayed by an editorial in the 
New York Times which was carried on the 


press association wires to European news- 


papers yesterday and which reads in part as 
follows: 


“While the Soviets seek to stir up revolu-. | 


tion and war against us wherever they can— 
even to the perfidy of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact—we must seek to discourage anti-Com- 
munist revolts in order to avert bloodshed 
and war. We must, under our own prin- 
ciples, live with evil, even if by doing so we 
help to stabilize tottering Communist re- 
gimes, as in East Germany, and perhaps even 
expose citidals of freedom, like West Berlin, 
to slow death by strangulation.” 

This is but another way of saying that the 
United States must avoid encouragement of 
a revolutionary spirit inside the Communist- 


dominated countries for fear of distasteful | 


complications. It implies that the West is 
really afraid to use the most powerful weapon 
that can be mobilized at present—the public 
opinion of the afflicted countries whose citi- 
zens look to the United States for inspiration 


at least, if not direct military help. 


The Western Powers keep haggling among 
themselves about legal rights in Berlin when 
the basic issue is the continued enslavement 
of 16 million human beings in East Ger- 
many. There is nowadays a lot in the press 
about the need for self-determination of 
half-civilized peoples in Africa, but there 
seems to be a temerity about proclaiming 
such a goal for the civilized peoples of East- 
ern Europe. Already resentment is rising in 
West Germany, whose people are beginning 
to feel they are being forsaken by the West. 

The true issue is whether the West is going 
to adopt an attitude of craven acquiescence 
which will help the Soviet Union “stabilize 
tottering Communist regimes,” and whether 
the peoples of East Germany and of the other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain are to be 
condemned to “slow death by strangulation.” 

It seems tragic that, at a time when Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been speaking some brave 
and courageous words, there should arise 
hints from some administrative officials in 
Washington—also reported in the press of 
Europe—urging the East Germans to be care- 
ful not to offend their Communist masters. 
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Revolutions are unpredictable, and so are 
their originating causes. But they come > 
about spontaneously when whole nations 
become desperate and rise up against their 
tyrannicai rulers. Then even foreign armies 
sometimes refuse to shoot down the revolu- 
tionaries and, instead, join the revolt. 

Above all else, it is risky for the West to 
appear to cringe before the Communists and 
to be giving the world the impression that 
it is afraid to speak up for basic ideals lest 
captive peoples derive therefrom some hope 
of liberation. America has rarely failed in 
the past forthrightly to speak its words of 
encouragement to peoples anywhere in the 
world who may be struggling for freedom. 


Nebraska Farmers Respond to Legislation 
From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
frequently Members of Congress have 


worked long and hard to produce a pro- 
gram which, they hope sincerely, will 


benefit the people of the United States 


or some particularly hard-hit segment 
of our economy. This is particularly 
true of the committees and committee - 
chairmen and ranking minority members 


who must bear the burden of actually 


working out acceptable language and 
proposals. 
All too frequently the work done by 


these people and the spirit of coopera-_. 


tion which more often than not exists 
between the executive and legislative— 
regardless of which political party con- 
trols either branch of the Government— 
go unnoticed. At best, many times, com- 
mittees, their staffs and their consult- 
ants can expect nothing but a barrage of 
criticism. 

It is, therefore, with a great deal of . 
pleasure that I would like to place in the 
ReEcorpD at this point a resolution adopted 
by a group of farmers in the First Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska who met 
at Holdredge, Nebr., on August 1, 1961. I 
should particularly like to call it to the 
attention of my friends and colleagues 
who worked so long and hard during the 
spring and early summer to perfect the 
emergency feed grain program and the 
omnibus farm bill. It should be heart- 
ening to them to know that. this group 
does appreciate their efforts and has 
some constructive suggestions to make. 

The resolution follows: | 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY NEBRASKA FARMERS 

Resolved, That— 

1. Farmers of south central Nebraska de- | 
sire to express to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Members of the 
National Congress their appreciation of the 
benefits deriving from the 1961 feed grain 
program and to commend the above men- 
tioned individuals for promptness with which 
this program was made available and for the 
effectiveness with which it has been admin- 
istered. 

2. This group desires to commend mem- 
bers of the agricultural committees of the 
House and Senate, administrative personnel 
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and other officials for the prompt and ef- 
fective job recently done in reworking the 
Agricultural Act of 1961 in such a way as 
to provide wheat and feed grain programs 
for 1962 together with other constructive 
programs for agriculture. 

3. The following suggestions be considered 
in formulating administrative rulings and 
legislation for 1962, 1963 and other farm 


programs: 
(1) That in operation of the 1962 feed 
~ grain the Secretary fix the support 
price for corn at or about 80 percent of parity 
and other feed grains in proportion thereto. 
(2) That consideration be given to ad- 


justments in allotted acreages and yields — 


in hardship cases resulting from such dis- 
aster factors as hail, flood, heavy insect 
damage and others. 

(3) That study be made of the possibility 
of an overall land retirement program in 
which each farmer would retire a stated 

percentage of his total crop acreage and use 

the remainder of his land for any purpose 
desired, except for specific allotments in 
the case of certain crops such as wheat, to- 
. bacco, cotton and others. 
(4) That the bushel management program 
developed by the National Association of 
Wheat Growers in cooperation with several 
other farm organizations, be adopted for 
operation beginning with the 1963 crop. 

4. That Secretary Freeman and the mem- 
bers of his staff be commended for the out- 
standing job done-to date on a public rela- 
tions program for agriculture and recom- 
mend that this program be expanded and 
continued permanently with the objective of 
informing people everywhere, urban and rural 
alike, concerning the economic facts per- 
taining to agriculture and the important 
relationships to the rest of the economy. 

P. L. MILLER. 


Oxrorp, NEBR. 


Dan O'CONNELL. 


HopcE, Jr. 


HOLDREDGE, NEBR. 
: Ray E. WEBER. 


FuNK, NEBR. 
RHODELL JAMESON. 
MINDEN, NEBR | 
DONAL FRISELL. 
‘ 
H.R. 8305 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


| Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
- Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
and to recommended passage of Dill 
H.R. 8305: 

COMMONWEALTH BANK 

& Trust Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., August 8, 1961. 
JAMses G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

_. Dear Str: We are writing you in behalf of 
- and to recommend the passage of the bill, 
H.R. 8305, introduced on or about July 24, 
1961, by Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
of Nebraska. 

Justus Mulert, a citizen of the United 
States and a resident of Pittsburgh, Al- 
legheny County, Pa., died January 18, 1932, 
and under the terms of his will he created 
a trust fund of $125,000 and named the 
undersigned Carl J. Mulert and Common- 
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wealth Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, now Com- 
monwealth Bank & Trust Co., as trustees. 
The will provided that the trustees shall pay 
the income of this trust fund to relatives of 
the testator who resided in Germany. There 
were seven families of income beneficiaries 
and following the death of the testator the 
trustees paid such income to them until, 
following the declaration of war between the 
United States and Germany, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian issued Vesting Order No. 1122 
dated March 23, 1943, wherein he seized the 
income from the trust fund which would 
otherwise be paid to the beneficiaries of the 
will who resided in Germany. This vesting 
order did not cover the principal of the 
trust fund, which continued in the posses- 
sion of the trustee and which has been ad- 
ministered and invested and reinvested from 
the date of the vesting order until the 
present time. 

Of the seven families of beneficiaries of 
this trust who resided in Germany, four have 
died and members of only three families 
are still living. These three are Dr. Joseph 
Remele, presently residing in Osnabruck, 
West Germany; Dr. Botho Mulert, presently 
residing in Bad Soden, West Germany; and 
Charlotte Simmgen, who now resides. with 
her husband, Rolf Simmgen, and children in 
Allegheny County, Pa., with intentions to 
establish permanent residence there. The 
Simmegen family is a refugee family, having 
fled East Germany in 1953. 

The treaty of peace with Germany was 
signed in October 1951, and although since 
that date the income beneficiaries of this 
trust are allies and friends, the trust income 
due them has nevertheless continued to be 
claimed by the Alien Property Custodian. 


Although the act related only to trading with © 
the enemy, nevertheless, the trustees since 


the treaty of peace have been obliged to pay 
a total in excess of $14,000 to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

This indefensible situation is in effect the 
same as if Congress now passed new legisla- 
tion to take and appropriate existing private 
property of German citizens. 

We urgently recommend passage of the 


Cunningham bill, and we ask that this letter 


be put in the Recorp. 


Respectfully yours, 
Cari J. MULERT. 


California Protects the People’s Right To 
Know 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 5 years the State of California has 
led the way in adopting legislation re- 
quiring that meetings of its governing 
bodies at all levels be open to the public. 
In addition, the State has established 
clearly that the documents and records 
of government belong to the people by 
whom all government is authorized and 
established. 

A columnist for the Long Beach In- 
dependent-Press-Telegram, Bob Wells, 
provided a clear explanation of the sig- 
nificance of these enactments in an ar- 
ticle appearing in that newspaper on 
August 4, 1961. Because of the excel- 


lence of the article and the significance 


to all citizens of the subject it discusses, 
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under unanimous consent, I include the 
text of the column in the Appendix of 
the REcorD: 
PUBLIc’s RIGHT TO INFORMATION BEST PRO- 
TECTED IN CALIFORNIA 

(By Bob Wells) 

Assemblyman Ralph M. Brown of Modesto, 
speaker of the State assembly, is expected to 
accept a judgeship soon and to retire from 
the State legislature. He has held the speak- 
er’s post since the Democrats regained con- 
trol of the legislature in 1958 and the bi- 
partisan consensus is that he has done an 
able job. 

However, when Brown leaves the legisla- 
ture his place in history will be assured not 


by his service as speaker but by a series of 


bills introduced or coauthored by him pro- 
hibiting secrecy in local government. 

It was 5 years ago that Brown introduced 
the original antisecrecy measure. Since that 
time he and other legislators have amended 
and expanded it. The last session of the 
legislature passed assembly bill 663, intro- 
duced by Gordon Winton, provides that the 
legislation shall officially bear the title it has 


long unofficially been accorded by officials 


and newsmen—the Ralph M. Brown Act. 
The Brown Act provides that all meetings 

of State boards and commissions and all 

local governmental bodies shall be open to 


the press and the public and shall be an- | 
.nounced in advance. The only exception 


made is for the personnel matters—public 
officials may meet in secret to discuss the 
hiring or firing of a governmental employee. 

Under an amendment introduced by As- 
semblyman John A. Busterud, Republican, of 
San Francisco, and passed by the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, the act has been ex- 
tended to include the meetings of any body 
organized and operated by a private organi- 
zation if the membership of the body is 
composed in part of public officers and the 
activities of the body are supported in whole 
or in part by public funds. 

Locally this would apply to meetings of 
the board of directors and certain other com- 
mittees of Memorial Hospital, Community 
Hospital, and similar institutions. 

The preamble to the Brown Act declares 
that in delegating authority to properly 
chosen representatives, citizens do not give 
up their right to know what use the repre- 
sentatives are making of this delegated au- 
thority. 

The antisecrecy measures have been widely 
hailed by most of the press as a bulwark of 
freedom. They have been received somewhat 
more coolly by many public officials—not be- 
cause the officials necessarily are misbehav- 


- ing but because the law undoubtedly com- 


plicates their jobs. 

There are many times when an official 
would like to sound out his colleagues on 
what he considers a necessary but unpopular 
course of action. He would like to discuss 
the problem and get the benefit of his col- 
league’s ideas without having to defend his 
statements in the newspapers. 

There are other times when a particular 
jurisdiction will find itself dealing with an- 
other jurisdiction which may have different 
objectives. One body may want to discuss 
its strategy without tipping its hand to the 
other body. This is somewhat difficult to do 
in an open, public meeting. 

There are problems of determining sites 
and rights-of-way and acquiring property. 
Open, preliminary discussion of eventual 
property needs may serve to increase prices 
by the time the jurisdiction finally gets 
around to acquiring the needed property. 

Brown admits that the antisecrecy law 
may .cause some problems for the public of- 
ficial and for public bodies. However, he 
denies that these problems are as big as some 
have claimed, and, in any event, he believes 
they are more than compensated by the 
added protection provided to the public in- 
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terest and public money by protecting the 
public’s right to know. 

Thanks to the Brown Act, nowhere in the 
Nation is the public’s right to know so well 
protected as in California. 


Southwestern Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
nationally circulated and _ celebrated 
magazine, Arizona Highways, in its Sep- 
tember edition, contains a splendid testi- 
monial to southwestern Colorado, known 
widely as the Switzerland of America. 
This neighborly salute, written by Esther 
Henderson, is in four related sections 
in the same issue of the magazine. 

Two of these sections are concerned 
primarily with the colorful history and 
magnificent scenery and recreation to 
be found in and around the town of 
Ouray. Even in a State renowned for 
its natural wonders and beautiful spots, 
the mere mention of Ouray frequently 
evokes a wistful sigh. 

The third section briefs the story of 
gold exploration and development in 


| Colorado, a truly fabulous tale. 


The fourth section concerns the fa- 
Silverton-to-Durango narrow 
gage railway, still in operation during 
the summers and patronized by people 
from all 50 States. A great feat of engi- 
neering, this train affords one of the 
most scenic and exciting rides in the 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items from Arizona Highways about 


southwestern Colorado be printed in the 


Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OvurRAY, Gem 
(By Esther Henderson) 
Like a droplet of green in the palm of 


_the mountains’ massive hand—this is Ouray, 
-Colo., Known as the Gem City of the Rockies 


in the Switzerland of America. 
It is a gem all right, but not a city which 


conjures up thoughts of all the sights and 


sounds and smells of urban America. Ouray 
is a village—an honest-to-goodness village 
that existed everywhere in the America of 
50 years ago but is today found only in rather 
isolated sections of our country. 
lage not only in the fondest sense of the 
word, but also in the practical sense: good 
accommodations, hospital, medical and 
dental services, churches, schools, markets, 
shops, movies. 

This little village of tree-lined streets, 
checkered with houses of many colors, will 
stir some long-stilled filaments of memory 
tf you are somewhere around the half-cen- 
tury mark. If you have children who never 
have seen mansard roofs and dormer windows 
(Beaumont Hotel), isn’t it a warming 


thought to know that such things have not 


passed completely from the American scene 
but can be introduced to our progeny as 
something almost as antiquated as the 
pyramids? 


‘the color of the old frontier days. 


It is a 
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The kids get a bang out of it and you get 
a sort of special pleasure in knowing that 
right here in Ouray, you are able to turn 
back the years to a time, as far removed from 
the experience of this generation, as if you 


had lifted the curtain to reveal the ruins of 


Rome. Few of us may visit Rome, but here 


-we can. glimpse that slice of American life 


that is as recent as Mark Twain, as opulent 
as ante-bellum days, as gay as fiesta time, as 
naughty as the Barbary Coast, as wild as the 
rawest frontier and, at the same time, as 
quaint, quiet, and personal as everyman’s 
home town. 

Ouray is a landmark of the gold-rush years; 
that blink of historic time that came, flour- 
ished and finished almost within one genera- 
tion; an incredible era of flamboyance, ele- 
gance, extravagance, luxury, poverty, elation 
and despair, adventure, cowardice, avarice, 
courage and * * * unimaginably fabulous 
luck—good and bad. Throughout all his- 
tory, cities and areas have flourished and 
fallen, but where and when has so much 
happened, so colorfully, to so few, so fast? 

The gold, and we should add, the silver 
years, were an epic time, peculiar to Amer- 
ica and the West, never to come again with 
These 
were the times when, in some areas, whisky 


was cheaper than water; when potatoes were © 


a dollar each and a pint of whisky was given 
away free with each potato sold. These were 
the places where you could get oysters, cham- 
Ppagne and fresh roses but no milk, calico or 
safety pins. Gone are those times but so 
recently gone that the buildings and streets 


you pass today were witnesses to that frantic 


period. 

To stroll up main street of an evening and 
watch the alpenglow on the mountains sur- 
rounding the town; and to hear the far-off 
sounds—sights and sounds that pluck at 
thoughts long sleeping, is an experience per- 
sonal to each heart alone; a moment of time 
that one can catch and hold, each to his own 
memory. 

Ouray, named for the great Ute Indian 
chief of that area, was founded in 1875 with 
the. discovery of rich silver lodes in the 
vicinity, boomed through the eighties, lan- 
guished for a time, then boomed again in 
the true rise-and-fall-and-rise-again tradi- 
tion of western mining when Irish immigrant 
Tom Walsh, discovered gold there in 1896. 


If you like statistics, here are some wow- 


zers for you: Ouray is a valley town pocketed 
in a bowl at 7,800 feet elevation and sur- 


rounded by 71 mountain peaks within a 


radius of 15 miles. Eight of them are in 
the 12,000- to 13,000-foot range; 9 are in 
the 13,000- to 14,000-foot range; and 7 
are in the over 14,000-foot range. What 
other valley village can make such claims? 

When the bounty of summer fills the 
mountain meadows with acres of wild flow- 
ers, you feel you have never had such an ex- 
perience until—you look up one day to see 
the hand of winter has lightly dusted the 
mountaintops with the first capping of 


‘snow and hung the aspens with shining 


pennies. Then you feel, this is the incom- 
parable time. But wait. 

When the snowpack up on the sins is 5 
to 10 feet deep and the snowplow comes 
chugging up the grade spewing a horizontal 
waterfall of snow; when the sun turns each 
crystalline flake into a diamond so that all 
the rills are one undulating sheet of sparkle; 
when every angle and elbow in nature has 
become a rounded, mounded mass of glitter- 
ing white, softly laced with periwinkle 
shadows, then you will be truly hard put 
to it to decide which was the most rewarding 
time of all. 

Yes, whatever the season, this scalloped, 
lofty landscape isn’t only for the eagle; it’s 
for you. 
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That’s what they call these folks in the 
stub-nose cars and that’s what the folks in 
the stub-nose cars exclaim when they reach 
the 13,000-foot level (a misnomer if ever 
there was one—what’s level at 13,000 feet?—~ 
with one wheel on the side of the mountain 
and the other wheel treading clouds. 

For a jeep is a sort of swollen-out vehicle. 
When you are in one and peer out, and down, 
there are times and places around Ouray 
when you think the outside wheel is on dry 
land but you can’t be sure. To worriers 
like this we say, “Whatsa matter, you nerv- 
ous or something? Watcha nervous about? 
We got four wheels and all three of them are 
right smack dab in the middle of the road.” 
Well—that’s when they say, “Jeepers.” 

Ouray is jeep capital of America with more 
than 300 miles of jeep roads through the sur- 
rounding country. Every year, jeepsters con- 
gregate in Ouray for a weekend of jeep-caval- 
cading, a unique sport made possible by the 
nature of the terrain and the mining that 
has taken place there. 

Exciting roads that lead to mountaintops 
and back country are usually made by log- 
gers; they are private roads, hazardous at all 
times, closed to ordinary traffic most of the 
time. Permission to use must be obtained 
before travel and after obtaining, roads are 
one way at timed intervals and traffic is 
heavy in weight, bulk, and quantity. Any- 
one who has ever met a loaded logging truck 
on a mountain road will understand the 
picture. 

Not so.in Ouray, the jeep roads of today 
were originally pack-train roads to many 
long-gone mines. The mines, now mostly 
closed, leave the roads accessible and traffic- 
free; just right for the jeepers. 

In these elevations the climate is likely to | 
be moist thus rendering a logging road im- . 


passable at times.. But the Rockies are aptly | 


named. You may be obstructed by a snow- 
bank, a landslide, a washout, but stuck in 
the mud you'll never be. 

What is it like, this jeeping along in the 
clouds? It’s a new experience and quite in- 
comparable to travel of any other kind; a 
sort of composite voyage made up of one- 
fourth horse jog, one-fourth wind in the. 
face, one-fourth sailboating in the sky, one- 
fourth looking down on a pygmytized land- 
scape wherein, contrary to reality, you are 
the kingpin and even the tallest tree be- 
comes a blade of grass. If you are a frequent 
air traveler you may be thinking you’ve been 
that high up lots of times. True, but in air 
travel you are so high up that you have lost 


‘contact and detail of the terrain. 


What difference does that make you may 
ask and the answer: all the difference in the 
world. For nowadays it’s commonplace to 
soar to unbelievable heights in pressurized 
compartments; to partake of steak and 
champagne 2 miles up and a thousand 
miles from land. What is not common- — 
place is to tie a bandana around your hair 
and joggle up from Main Street to where 


the eagles soar; to breathe the winds that 


skim the loftiest peaks of the Rockies, to 
have at one and the same time, your head 
in the clouds and your feet on the ground. 

Only by jeep trip are you in intimate con- 
tact with flower-filled mountain meadows 
where acres of wild columbine cast a lav- 
ender glow over the timberline slopes; where 
alpine tarns in the high, cold rock escarp- 
ments meet summer but a few short weeks 
removed from returning winter. 

Before time and events and circumstances 
made possible both the jeep and the roads, 
these wonderful regions were closed to all but 
the young, the hardy, and the adventure- 
some. You might be as adventurous as all 
getout in spirit but unless you are at least 
moderately young and in condition, a moun- 
tain-climbing expedition could be uncom- 
fortable and hazardous. The jeep trips are 
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made to order for the old, the young, the 
hasty (or the unhurried), for city- and coun- 
try-dweller alike. In fact, for all those who 
hear the call of faraway places, who want to 
smell mountain winds across tundra, who 
want to hear the turbulent splash of alpine 
freshets, to feel the good earth of which we 
are deprived so much of the time in our busi- 
ness-of-living existence. To all those we 
say—come with us. Experiencing is believ- 


ing. 
ACCENT ON GOLD 


When Otto Mears, onetime president of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad and pio- 
neer roadbuilder in Colorado, engineered his 
toll road out of Ouray across Red Mountain 
Pass, little did he suppose that a future 
highway (550) following his road would, in 
part, be surfaced with gold-bearing gravels 
worth a million dollars before the mistake 
was discovered. That was the mistake that 
gave the million dollar highway its name. 
Although it cost many millions to build, the 
million that went into the unsuspected sur- 
- face is the one that tickles our fancy today. 
It could happen only in Colorado. : ‘ 

The dust from the trail of the 49’ers had 
been settling for some 10 years when word 
spread that somewhere within the shadows 
of the front range of the Rockies there was 
gold for the scooping. While a few pros- 
pectors had raised color along Cherry Creek 
(within the present city limits of Denver) 
the good news was so embellished that im- 
mediately hundreds of otherwise prudent 
people dropped their quills and ledgers, 
Plows and bellows, needles, lasts, saws, soup 
Kettles or whatever had been the tools of 
their trades, and set out for the Colorado 
goldfields under the slogan “Pike’s Peak or 
Bust.” 

About this same time the market for 
guidebooks on Colorado was a fairly rich 
field in itself and an author was as willing 
as the next fellow to accept the maxim 
“gold is where you find it.” The fact that 
he hadn’t been to the region in which he was 
guiding was no handicap to any guidebook 
writer of that day. It was an asset because 
he could exercise a clear imagination (un- 
hampered by reality) and then, to keep his 
conscience likewise unclouded, he could and 
did ring in that old friend who is with us 
to this day: that usually reliable source who 
was described in 19590 as “A western gentle- 
man of reliable veracity.” 

This veracious gentleman, then, is the 
one who presumably said, “Gold can be 
found anywhere in Colorado; on the plains, 
in the mountains, and by the streams; in 
fact, one area of 12,000 square miles at the 
headwaters of the Arkansas River is almost 
solidly plated with the precious yellow 
meal.” Hot darn! It’s easy to see how such 
information quickly greased the wheels 
westward of every pop-eyed reader who ob- 
tained a guidebook. 

This, then, was the stage setting in 1859 
before the proscenium of the magnificent 
Rockies; a lot of drama took place off stage, 
on stage, backstage, and in the wings be- 
fore the slogan was changed to “Pike’s Peak 
and bust.” Hundreds of ill-provisioned gold 
seekers, wintering under pine bought lean- 
tos, found it almost as hard to come across 
@ pot of beans as a pot of gold. Many of 
the disillusioned stampeded back to the 
States but always there were some who 
pushed on and when the gold ran out in the 
front , there were always the middle 
and back ranges to explore. 

There was Tom Walsh for one, Ouray’s 
most famous citizen, who had already lost 
a fortune when he discovered that the low 
grade lead and zinc sulphides for which the 
Camp Bird mine was being worked con- 
tained tellurium compounds, rich in gold. 
The Camp Bird soon became the second- 
richest gold property in the State. Tom went 
to Washington, where he floated his daugh- 
ter Evelyn into capital society on a stream 
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of gold. Evelyn, we might add, was some- 


thing of a successful prospector in her own | 


right in that she located a husband whose 
idea of a nice present to give his wife was 
the Hope diamond. 

Up in Leadville, H. A. W. Tabor purchased 
a@ property for $117,000 which netted him 
$10 million, sometimes at the rate of $10,000 
monthly. A single shipment of ore that 
Tabor’s contemporaries had dismissed as 
worthless assayed 10,000 ounces of silver to 
the ton. | 

Next to Tabor’s claim was another bought 
by one Jim Baxter who sank a 100-foot shaft, 
found no ore, and sold the claim for $30,000. 
A lot of money for a hole in the ground. 
The following morning the new owners put 
in a single shot of dynamite that exposed a 
vein of almost pure silver which yielded a 
half-million dollars within 3 months. In 
one 24-hour period, $118,000 was mined, and 
one operator offered the owners $10,000 if 
they would allow him to work one 4-foot- 
square area for 1 hour. 

Those were the days! You didn’t need to 
know arithmetic; all you had to do was 
count up to ten and then multiply by the 
thousand. A pinch of gold dust was reck- 
oned at 25 cents so you didn’t have to count 
your small change either—just pinch it fre- 
quently. All you really needed was a pick 
and a rabbit’s foot and if the rabbit’s foot 
was a good one you could even throw the 
pick away. 

Well—tthat’s how it was, and whatever it 
was, it was always the tallest, the richest, 
the biggest and the most in this southwest- 
ern Colorado country. Flowers come by the 
acre, water by the damful, peaks by the 
dozen, history by the pound. Man has been 
coming and going through this part of the 
world for countless centuries and still—the 
land is so vast, so high, so wide, so deep, 
so varied in all its aspects, that no man has 
as yet seen it all. 

TooT! Toot! 


Clang goes the bell, toot goes the whistle, 
puff goes the ball of black smoke and out 
of the windows pop some 375 tourist heads, 
3 days a week during the summer months 
as the last passenger-carrying narrow-gage 
railroad train in the US. chuffs up the 
Animas River Canyon from Durango to 
Silverton and return. 

In this day of space achievements, why 
should a little jerkwater trip on a baby- 
carriage train to a remote little town in a 
pocket of mountain hold such delight and 
fascination? Because it’s the last of its 
kind for you and me and the first of its 
kind to most of the youngsters who know 
all about rockets but little about railroads; 
or perhaps whose railroad acquaintance has 
been limited to thundering diesel fliers that 
streak across the country, a silver sliver by 
day, a segmented glowworm by night. 

Open platforms, wiry-iron railings, win- 
dows that open, painted yellow wooden 
coaches, wood seats with iron chair arms— 
how unusual and interesting! A smoke- 
stack belching real smoke, the swinging 
motion of 20-mile-per-hour progress—how 
new and exciting! To see the passengers 
literally buiging from all windows in the 
gaiety of vacation and the colors of sum- 
mer reminds you of train scenes from the 
film “Around the World in 80 Days” and 
not without reason. The D. & R. G. Can- 
nonball was the one used in the picture and 
the scenes were shot in this location. 

When they laid the first railroad across 
the plains into Colorado from the East it 
was a big and dangerous job but at least it 
was a horizontal one. Later, when the rail- 
roads pierced the mountains and canyons 
of the back country, the job was equally 
hazardous but added to that it was now 
vertical as well! 

The Denver & Rio Grande, first to em- 
ploy the narrow gage (light rails laid 3 
feet apart) was dubbed the “baby railroad” 
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but its stout little locomotives with pro- 
portionately sized freight and passenger cars 
were soon winding up the narrow canyons 


to almost inaccessible districts, These nar- 


row-gage lines could just about “curve on 
the brim of a sombrero” and today, though 
all trunk lines have long since been con- 
verted to standard gage, there are still 
many miles of baby railroads rusty and 
weed grown in remote parts of the State. 

Silverton, seat of San Juan County, was 
originally called Baker's Park after an early 
prospector but when a local mining operator 
claimed “We may not have gold here but 
we have silver by the ton” the name was 
changed to Silverton. San Juan County lays 
its own claim to fame: it is the up-and- 
downest county in the country that can 
boast, “Not a single acre of arable land.” 

The train winds up the Animas River can- 
yon to Silverton in time for lunch and sight- 
seeing around the town. For a number of 
years it was said that not a new house had 
been built there in 40 years; when you get 
there, you'll believe it. However, many of 
the old houses and buildings have been re- 
furbished in the original style and no one 
should miss a visit to this unusually sit- 
uated town. 

Durango, seat of La Plata County, was 

founded in 1880 by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad to profit from the business 
created by building the road. It was the 
usual roistering frontier town and a street- 
car line ran less than a year because “the 
crews were abusive and insulting to the 
patrons and the cars invariably pulled away 
from the station before all the incoming 
passengers could get aboard.” 
At another time the local] newspaper re- 
ported that a group of men had left for La 
Boca, N. Mex. to “dig up Aztecs.” For 
this bit of archaeological research the party 
was outfitted as follows: 30 horses and 15 
burros, 5 cases of chewing tobacco, 3 cases 
of beer, 10 gallons of heavy liquids (hotcake 
syrup?) 7 reels of fuse, 2 boxes of cigars, 
a fishline, 20 pairs of rubber boots, 1 can 
lard, 200 loaves of bread, 1 pound bacon, 
(That last for flavoring?) 

Sometimes on the Durango-Silverton run, 
one can see the little yellow mighty midget 
rocking up the canyon while high overhead 
remains the trail of a jet airplane long since 
beyond the horizon; quite a span between 
the two. | 

Scenery through Animas Canyon is spec- 
tacular and inaccessible except by train. 
Highway 550 parallels the railroad for a short 
distance north of Durango, then the roads 
separate. The highway traverses another 
route over the pass and the little train 


that could and still can, tootles off into the | 


yawning gorges of the San Juan Range. 


A. L. Valencia Reviews 15 Years of | 


Democracy in the Philippines 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to the 
notice of our colleagues a splendid re- 
view of the success story of the growth 
of a democratic nation that is related in 
Mr. A. L. Valencia’s article entitled, 
“The Philippines: A Successful Democ- 
racy at Work.” : 

Mr. Valencia, a well-known writer and 
commentator on world affairs, asks a 
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question which I believe is considered by. 
many Filipino’s when he states: 

They [the Filipino people] wonder why the 
United States has not made more of the 
success story of the Philippine independence 
in the current struggle for men’s minds and 
hearts? 


- Mr. Speaker, I believe that question is 
well worth answering to the peoples of 
the world, and in particular to those 
countries which have recently attained 
their independence. In answer to that 
query one will review the steps taken by 
the U.S. Government in developing the 
educational system of the Philippines, in 
providing adequate health services and 
sanitation facilities; in setting up the 
machinery for a vigorous civil service 
system and encouraging Filipino par- 
ticipation in local and national govern- 
ment offices—all needed and consistent 
spadework for the establishment of a 
democratic nation. 

The devotion and affection expended 


_ by the scores of U.S. teachers, engineers, 
_ officers, and public health workers has 


been matched by the efforts of other 


great Americans including John J. 


Pershing, William Howard Taft, Leonard 


_ Wood, Henry L. Stimson, Frank Murphy, 


and Douglas MacArthur. The work of 
these Americans coupled with the co- 
operation and assistance of the Filipinos 
was the needed groundwork for the 
Filipino Government to take over the 
reins of government. Thus it was that 
after some 40 years of American tutelege 
the American flag was lowered and the 
Philippines became an independent na- 
tion at last. I believe Mr. Valencia sum- 
marized the feelings of millions of 
Filipinos toward the United States on 
their first independence day when he 
wrote: 

If I could speak for all my countrymen, I 
would say to you good people across the 


Pacific, bless you; we will never forget.” 


Mr. Speaker, since that first independ- 
ence day I have visited the Philippines 
and in many conversations with numer- 
ous Filipinos of various backgrounds I 
have heard and seen Mr. Valencia’s 
prediction affirmed. I found in the 
Philippines a government which effec- 
tively met the challenges and respon- 
Sibilities in building a new government 
of their own into a working and viable 
democracy. As Americans we should be 
heartened by our efforts in helping the 
Philippines attain its freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, in my mind the Philip- 


pine Ambassador to the United States, 


and good friend of so many Americans, 
Carlos P. Romulo has eloquently sum- 
marized this in a recent article appearing 
in Current History wherein he states: 

We have made our choice and we do not 
believe in twilight zones. We cannot sub- 
scribe to a monolithic and ruthless ideology 
which reduces everything to materialistic 
dialectics. As we start as an independent 
country, history tells us that for 50 cen- 
turies men have had to choose either the 
hard sinews of freedom, integrity, dignity— 
or @ gutless peace and degradation of slavery. 
Freemen are free to choose and we have 
chosen. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the people of 
the United States should be proud of our 
efforts to have worked with the Filipino 
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people in making this choice. Our work- 


ing hand in hand with the Filipino people 


in attaining the freedom and democracy 
they enjoy answers curtly Communist 
charges of selfish American capitalism. 
As an American I am proud of our rec- 
ord there and such an article as this 
written by Mr. Valencia, appended to 
these remarks, is a timely review of U.S. 
efforts and determination to assist in 


building healthy and democratic nations 


throughout the world. This article is 
solid food for reflection—on the part of 
Americans and other peoples of. the 
world—as to the desire and hope of the 
United States to see men throughout the 
world living as free citizens: 
THE PHILIPPINES: A SUCCESSFUL DEMOCRACY 
AT 
(By A. L. Valencia) 
Fifteen years ago next Tuesday, as a young 
reporter on the Associated Press in Manila, 
I was assigned to cover my country’s first 


- Fourth of July. 


After nearly four centuries of Spanish 
rule, more than 40 years of American tutel- 
age, and 3 years of Japanese occupation, the 
Philippines was a nation at last. 

My heart was full and this is what I wrote: 

“They lowered the American flag today. 
A friend has said goodby. A part of me is 
gone. 

“The Filipino flag stands alone. It is one 
of the proudest moments of my life. ButlI 
cannot help feeling a sadness. I was born 
under the American flag; so were millions of 


my fellow countrymen, those alive today and © 


those who died in the thousands on Bataan 
and Corregidor. What does the future hold? 
What does the lowering of the American flag 
mean? 

“I saw the American flag come down once 
before. That was a black day in January 
1942. I saw the flag of the Japanese in- 
vader fluttering in the bright sunshine in 
almost the same spot where we Filipinos and 
Americans assembled today. There followed 
3 grim and ghastly years. 

“Then the American flag came back, only 
to be lowered once more. 

“To me and my fellow countrymen, the 
American flag has mean, so many good 
things. And now, as it goes down, this jubi- 
lation, the gun salute, the applause, and 


High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt saying, 


‘A nation is born. Long live the Republic 
of the Philippines. May God bless and pros- 
per the Filipino people and keep them safe 
and free.’ 

“If I could speak for all my countrymen, 
I would say to you good people across the 
Pacific, ‘God bless you; we will never for- 
get.’ 

THE MESSAGE TODAY 

Why do I recall this day so long ago? 
Why do I go back to a faded newspaper 
clipping to see what I wrote? 

I do so because I believe it has a message 
for the American people in what President 
Kennedy describes as this “decade of dan- 
ger.”’ 

Wherever the young President of the 
United States looks today, he sees the ruins 
of past American policies—and a host of 
new problems in the making. There is trou- 
ble in Laos, Vietnam, the Congo, Cuba, and 
in NATO. The cry of “Yankee go home’”’ 
even echoes from Holy Loch in Scotland, a 
peaceful little holiday resort never asso- 
ciated with the international scene. 

President Kennedy and his follow citizens 
might be excused for asking: “Has America 
ever done anything right?” as they face the 
barrage of world doubt and criticism. 


Yet there is one direction in which Ameri- 
cans can look and see an inspiring success 


story—a living, positive, and enduring proof 
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that there are people in the world who love 
and admire the United States and the Amer- 
ican way of life and who are ready to die to 
defend it. Because it’s their way of life, too. 

In fact these people have done so once 
before and are willing to do so again should 
the chips ever go down. 


SAME INDEPENDENCE DAY 


It is no accident that the Philippines and 
the United States celebrate their independ- 
ence on the same day. It was planned that 
way, to emphasize their common. devotion 
to democracy. 

Philippine national life is modeled en- 
tirely on that of the United States. It has 
the same political structure, with the same 
system of checks and balances (elected leg- 
islature, elected executive, and established 
judiciary) and the same burning determina- 
tion to preserve that structure... 

On the rim of the Orient, 8,000 miles from 


California, 28 million people of many races 


and many tongues, living on more than 
7,000 islands have found unity and are pro- 
viding proof that the American way of life 
can be transplanted and appreciated ween 
glowing fervor. 

And this strange flower, mixture of the 
exotic East and the bustling West, has come 
to sturdy bloom in little more than half a 
century. 

Communist clamor about the evils of co- 
lonialism find little or no response - in 
Filipino ears. | 

For after centuries of colonialism, the 
Philippines found their way to freedom 
through that form of government exercised 
with superb skill and sympathy by the 
United States, itself a former colony. 

It was in 1521 that Spain set its mailed 
foot on the neck of the Filipino people and 


kept it there for nearly four centuries. Then 


came the Spanish-American War of 1898, and 
Admiral Dewey’s victory over the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay. 

COLONIAL POLICY 


No one was more surprised at this sudden 
acquisition of a new territory than Presi- 
dent McKinley but in a moment of inspira- 
tion he announced the basis of the policy 
that was to govern relations between the 
United States and the Philippines from then 
on. It was simply: “The Philippines for the. 
Filipinos.” 

Modern Filipinos like to say: “America’s 
greatest export to our country was the 
Thomasites.” They were 600 young Ameri- 
can men and women—teachers, engineers, 
constabulary officers, and public health work- 
ers—got their name from the U.S. Army 
Transport Thomas which brought them to 
Manila. It is no exaggeration to say that 
these 600 young people laid the foundations 
of the modern Philippine Republic. 

Politically, Spanish rule had been of the 
worst, but not all its legacy was evil. The 
vast majority of Filipinos had become 
Christians and had adopted the moral stand- 
ards of the West. The groundwork for a 
new relationship with another and more 
progressive Western people had already been 
done. 

When the Thomasites began to build on 
this groundwork, working alongside the 
people, as the new Peace Corps now proposes 
to do, they were welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Schools were opened: at first in shacks 
rudely built of bamboo and palm leaves. 
Many of the first teachers were American 
soldiers who had fallen in love with the 
Philippines and decided to take their dis- 
charge and stay on. Some of these men 
could do little more than teach the A B C’s, 
but the English language began to spread. 

Today the Philippines is the third biggest 
English-speaking nation in the world. — 


ENCOURAGED IN POLITICS 


After education and health, came politics. 
Instead of being rigorously excluded. Fili- 
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pinos were encouraged to take part in gov- 
ernment and aspire to office, first on the 
municipal level and later on a national level. 

A whole crop of Filipino leaders sprang up. 
And as education became more widespread, 
that crop doubled, trebled, and quadrupled. 
Within 20 years, although American officials 
still held many of the top jobs, an experi- 
enced Filipino civil service had been devel- 

oped, and Filipinos sat in the Governor Gen- 
eral’s Cabinet. 

When in 1936, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt pledged full independence for the Phil- 
ippines in 10 years, there were no doubts 
either in Washington or Manila about Fili- 
pino capacity for self-rule. 

Those were happy, exciting days. The 
work of those great Americans—the humble 
Thomasites, John J. Pershing, William How- 
ard Taft, Leonard Wood, Henry L. Stimson, 
Frank Murphy—was paying off abundantly. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur arrived to train 
the new Philippine national army. How well 
he did his work was to be proved in five 
years’ time—at Bataan and Corregidor. One 
of MacArthur’s assistants was a Maj. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

The Government was now entirely in Fili- 
pino hands. Washington held only the 
loosest of reins through a High Commis- 

sioner; and this rein applied only to foreign 
afiairs. For the rest, the Filipinos were 
-ruling themselves. 


This was to go on for the stipulated 10 


years of training and transition to full inde- 
pendence. 
THE WAR YEARS 

Then, in 1941, the gathering war clouds let 
loose their deluge. America’s enforced re- 
treat from the Philippines in the face of 
Japanese might could have strained Filipino 
loyalty. Instead it hardened it. 

Filipino underground resistance to the 
Japanese occupation was tougher than that 
of any other country in Asia. 

The Japanese set out to break the Filipino 

spirit of freedom and devotion to democracy. 
The first weapons were cold steel and hot 
lead. They did not work. The next weapon 
was starvation; then came terrorism and tor- 
ture. These failed, too. Finally, came the 
seductive temptation “Asia for the Asians; 
_ throw the white man out.” 
- The Filipinos preferred to throw out the 
Japanese, and clung on grimly for the 
American rescue they knew would surely 
come. 

After 34% years of bloody war and brutal 
destruction, Washington might well have re- 


considered its promise of independence for 


the Philippines. Not out of an ulterior mo- 
tive, but simply from a feeling that the chaos 
of the war should first be restored. 

But political wisdom won over paternalism. 
Independence was granted to the very day. 
And as the Stars and Stripes came down 
from the bombed-out House of Congress to 
be replaced by the flag of the Philippines, 
Filipinos wept openly. They were happy 
and proud of their new status, but it was a 
little like leaving home. 


COMPENSATION FROM UNITED STATES 


To repair war damage in the Philippines, 
the United States, for the first time in its 
history, provided war damage compensation 
of some $600 million. About $1 million small 
claimants were paid in full. 

The shock of war to the Philippine econ- 
omy Was a savage one. But the newly born 
nation attacked the work of restoration with 
vigor, and with equal vigor proceeded to 
pursue its new political life. 

Since then 15 years have passed. Contrast 
the political stability of the Philippines to- 
day with the records of some of the other 
new nations that have come into existence 
since the war. 

The Communist-dominated Hukbalahap 
movement sought to take over by force— 
and was defeat. Four Presidents have been 
elected by democratic process, and in this 
year of Asian crisis a fifth President will 
seek the approval of the polls. 
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In November, some 6 million Filipinos will 
go to the polls; and the percentage of those 
casting ballots is higher than in many States 
of the United States. 

Every succeeding administration has 
striven for cleaner government and elections. 
It must be remembered—and this makes 
the record of the new Philippine nation all 
the more admirable—that some of the po- 
litical corruption habits acquired during the 
Japanese occupation were hard to lose. The 
country was full of small arms which had 
been employed in regaining freedom; men 
were used to living dangerously; the black 
market and bribery had become a way of sur- 
vival. 

THEY PREFER THE BALLOT | 


Yet despite this, the Filipino people have. 


continued to prefer the ballot box as their 
means of changing a government. It is a 
fine tribute to their political maturity. 

This year’s election will be between Presi- 
dent Garcia, running for his second term, 
and Diosdado Macapagal, current Vice Presi- 
dent, who belongs to the opposition Liberal 
Party. 


The election will be fought entirely on 


domestic issues, because in the realm of 
foreign affairs both men think alike. Both 


are stanchly pro-American. Both are stanch- 


ly anti-Communist. 

President Garcia outlawed the Communist 
Party. He has declared that even though 
America, under European pressure, may be 
forced to recognize Red China and go along 
with its admittance to the United Nations, 
he himself will never do so. 

Macapagal accuses Garcia of being “soft 
on communism.” 

The Philippines was among the first of 
America’s friends to send troops to Korea. 
The Philippines was the first to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the United States 
when it became clear that Russia’s Khru- 
shchev was determined to make Laos a cru- 
cial test in his new war of nerves with 
President Kennedy. Britain and France 
wavered. The Philippines stood firm—and 
still is prepared to fight if the need arises. 

Of course the two nations have their points 
of friction. Filipinos feel the United States 
tends to take them and their friendship for 
granted. They feel like the little brother 
whom a big brother ignores. They wonder 
why the United States has not made more of 
the success story of Philippine independence 
in the current struggle for men’s minds and 
hearts. 

Americans have too often been preoccupied 
with the fumblings and shortcomings of this 
new republic, modeled so exactly after their 
own. They have not seen it—as it should 
be seen—as one of the world’s finest monu- 
ments, because it is a living monument to 
the American ideal of total freedom against 
total tyranny. 


A Special Report on Juvenile Delinquency, 
WMCA Radio, New York, August 11, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, too 
seldom, perhaps, are Members of Con- 
gress confronted with the human aspects 
of the problems with which they are 
called upon to deal in legislation. A few 
weekends ago, members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education, the chair- 
man of which is the distinguished gen- 
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tlelady from Oregon, [Mrs. GREEN], 


traveled to New York City to see for 


ourselves conditions in some of the high 
crime neighborhoods of the city. — 

Our subcommittee had been holding 
hearings on H.R. 8028, a bill that both 
Mrs. GREEN and I have introduced for 
the purpose of helping combat juvenile 
delinquency and on which the House 
of Representatives is scheduled to vote 
on Monday, August 21. 

I feel sure I speak for my colleagues 
who made the trip when I say that my 
awareness of the seriousness of juvenile 
delinquency and my concern that we 
undertake effective countermeasures 
were both sharpened by the experience 
of the trip. We talked on the streets 
with young, people and also with staff 
members of the New York City Youth 
Board who work with them. 

On one night of the visit, newsmen 
of radio station WMCA accompanied the 
Members of Congress and the New York 
Youth Board staff persons who served 
as our guides and taped a documentary 


broadcast entitled “A Special Report on 


Juvenile Delinquency.” Because this 
program seems to me to be an outstand- 
ing example of radio journalism in the 
public service and because it deals with 
such an important subject, I believe that 
Members of Congress will be interested 
to read excerpts from the transcript of 
that documentary broadcast. 

Although the printed record cannot 
evoke the sights and sounds of the ten- 
sion we saw, the words of these young 
people on the streets of New York City 
are harshly eloquent testimony of an 
increasingly serious en in Ameri- 
can life. 

The transcript follows: 

A SPECIAL REPORT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 

PRESENTED BY WMCA, THE VOICE oF NEW 

Broapcast Fripay, AucustT 11, 1961 


ANNOUNCER. Last month a special sub- 
committee of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives toured some of the worst slum neigh- 
borhoods in New York City. The commit- 
tee’s mission: to observe youth gang be- 
havior here as a guide in preparing a Fed- 
eral law to curb juvenile delinquency. Next 
week the full Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives will 
consider this legislation, which was cospon- 
sored by Congresswoman EpITH GREEN, of 
Oregon, chairman of the subcommittee 
which visited New York, and Congressman 
JOHN BRADEMAS, of Indiana. : 

WMCA accompanied Mrs. GREEN on her 
tour 2 weeks ago and recorded her recent 
speech in Washington on the need for the 
new law. The subcommittee’s experience on 
the sidewalks of New York, and that speech, 
constitute a powerful story of juvenile de- 
linquency as it exists in New York and a 
hopeful plan for both the Nation and New 
York to stem the alarming growth of — 
ful violence, crime and human waste. 

Here then is that story and, following it, 
the plan proposed in Congress by Repre- 
sentatives EpITH GREEN and JOHN BRADEMAS. 

NARRATOR. Friday, the 2list of July, had 
been the hottest day of the year in New 
York. In the Williamsburgh section of 
Brooklyn, angry challenges to battle had 
been passing back and forth all day long 
between two of the roughest juvenile gangs 
in town: the Black Diamonds and the Quin- 
tos. The corner of White and Segal Streets 
was Quinto territory, and shortly after 9 
o’clock in the evening the Quintos had 
beaten off the enemy in their first skirmish 
of the night. There were to be more. 


It was during this lull in the battle that 
Congresswomen EpITrH GREEN, of Oregon, and 
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Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS, of Indiana, ar- 
rived at White and Segal Streets, Mrs. 
GREEN was chairman of a subcommittee 
charged with reporting on an administration 
bill aimed at curbing juvenile delinquency. 
BraDEMas was a fellow member of the same 
subcommittee. They had come to inspect 
juvenile gang behavior in a neighborhood 
so notoriously depressed that even the peo- 
ple who live there call it “The Bottom.” 
The Quintos quickly sensed that they were 
on display, and their hostility was obvious. 
As they clustered around the corner lamp- 
post, Mrs. GREEN tried to find out what made 
them tick: 

Mrs. GREEN. What do you do in the sum- 
mertime when you’re not in school? 

Kip I. Hang around the block—there ain’t 
nothing else todo. . 

Mrs. GREEN. How about you? 

Kip II. Who, me? 

Mrs. GREEN. I talked to you before. 

Kip II. No; you ain’t talked to me—you 

talked to my brother. 
Green. Your brother? 

Kip II. Yeah. 

Mrs. GREEN. Are you at school now? 

Kip II. No. 

Mrs. GREEN. Have you finished? 

Kip II. No. 

| Many kids’ voices in background. ] 

Mrs. GREEN. How far did you go? 

Kip II. Eleventh—there were too many 
pe in that school, man—I was a boy- 
lover. 

[Laughs and jeers from other kids. ] 

Kip II. Hey, get off my back, baby. 

Kip III. Only thing I need is a bunch of 
girls and I’ll be happy in a job and I'll be 
straight for the rest of my life. 

Kip II. You're already straight. 

Kap III. That’s all I need. My name is 
James Fennimore Cooper, the famous writer, 
you know. 

Kip II. And my name is David Taylor, 
better known as “Teach.” 

[ Again, many kids’ voices in background. ] 

Mrs. GREEN. Let me talk to this boy. How 
old are you? 

Kip IV. Thirteen. 

Mrs. GREEN. Thirteen, 
school? 

Kip IV. Uh huh. 

Mrs. GREEN. You're in the what grade, the 
eighth grade? 

Kip IV. Ninth. 

Mrs. GREEN. The ninth grade—what do 
you do in the summertime? 

Kip IV. Hang around the block, like every- 
body else. 

NARRATOR. Congressman BRADEMAS wWaAaSs 
talking meanwhile to another group of 
Quintos at a nearby corner when he and 
some of the people in his party heard a 
chorus of angry voices from the surrounding 
windows and fire escapes. He told WMCA’s 
Dan Meenan, the only reporter who’d gone 
along on this tour: 

Mr. BrapEMAS. There was real tension in 
the air. I remember a young lady in our 


and you are in 


group was standing there talking to me when . 


suddenly a pop bottle came down and hit 
her on the head. And I understand that 
as Mrs. GREEN was about ready to get into 
a car, the Congresswoman who is chairman 
of our subcommittee, when a group of 
youngsters from another gang came marching 
down the street looking for a fight with 
some of the Quintos, and they were headed 
off only by the quick thinking of the youth 
board street gang worker who saw them and 
went over and talked to them and calmed 
them down. 
. Narrator. The gang members who had 
descended on Mrs. GREEN and those with 
her just as she’d been about to leave White 
and Segal Streets were members of the Black 
Diamonds, heading for their second rumble 
of the evening with the Quintos. The city 
youth board worker who headed off the 


Black Diamonds, sent them back to their 
own territory and conceivably saved Mrs. 
_ GREEN and her party from being mobbed, 
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First GANG GIRL. I know a few cases of 


was a 21-year-old graduate student at New 
York University, working full time with the 
New York City Youth Board. He had grown 
up himself in exactly this environment. 
Lawyer Fields, youth board worker, told 
WMCA’s Meenan: 

Mr. Fie.ps. The situation in the area now 
is rather tense because the groups have be- 
gun to more more freely from one area to 
the other, and whenever groups begin to 
move from one area to the other, it auto- 
matically makes every area a tense area be- 
cause you never know when another group 
will come into the area. 

DaN MEENAN. You've had two killings in 
your neighborhood since the first of the year, 
right? | 

Mr. Right. 

Dan MEENAN. What gangs were involved 
in those two? 

Mr. FIELDS. The Black Diamonds and the 


Quintos. 


NARRATOR. These were the gangs onto whose 
already bloody battlefield the Congressmen 
had ventured this hot and troubled night 
in Williamsburgh. As Mrs. GREEN and Bra- 
DEMAS watched, WMCA’s Meenan talked to 
Quintos. What exactly, he said, was their 
quarrel with the Black Diamonds about? 

QUINTOS. They wanted to get a big rep or 
something like that. They want the whole 
neighborhood. They want everything, you 
know, around here. They want this to be 
their territory, you know? That’s what they 
want. 

NARRATOR. It was apparent, however, that 
the aggression had not been entirely one- 
sided. , Tonight’s battle in fact had appar- 
ently stemmed from a Quinto’s having taken 
away the girl friend of a high-ranking mem- 
ber of the Black Diamonds.. And all of the 
Quintos were taking pride in that conquest. 

QuUINTOS II. We take all their girls and 
what-not, you know, and they don’t go for it. 
[Laughing.] They don’t like the name, 
Quintos. That’s all there is to it. 

Mr. MEENAN. How many members do the 
Black Diamonds have? 

QuINTOs. Oh, they have about 50 or 60. 

Mr. MEENAN. And how many do you have? 

QUINTOS. Uh, we have about 300 or so. 

Mr. MEENAN. You’re one of the better 
known gangs in Brooklyn. 

QUINTOS. That's right. 

{Cheers from background—yYea. Quintos. ] 

NARRATOR. Hostility was the hallmark of the 
Quintos. Hostility not just toward their 
rivals, the Black Diamond, but toward the 
entire world that wasn’t Quinto. Hostility 
toward the Congressmen. Hostility in fact 


toward all adults and especially toward the 


police. The Quintos obviously felt deeply 
injured by all of those in authority around 
them. 


QUINTOS. You Know what? A boy got. 


stabbed up in school and a cop was looking 
right at him and they ain’t said nothing. 
And they just watch. And after the fight is 
over, they come around and ask us what’s 
happening. And then they make us—they 
get us against the wall and search us. 
NARRATOR. One of the favorite boasts of 
the gang member is that a cop stood him up 
against a wall, searched him, and found him, 
as the gang members putit, clean. No weap- 
ons, no narcotics, in his pockets. Juvenile 
gang members rarely have either of these in 
their possission except when they’re about 
to use them. The weapons and narcotics car- 
riers for the gangs are usually their girl 
auxiliaries, and the girls are valuable in this 
respect because all of the youths know that 
policemen are not permitted to search girls. 


At White and Segal Streets when the Con- 
gressmen were there, the girls of the Quintos 
kept in the background and would not talk 
to anyone. A former member of a girl’s gang 
auxiliary however did speak to the Con- 
gressmen. Eighteen years old today, em- 
ployed as a switchboard operator with an in- 
surance firm, she had already made her 
break with the gangs but she understood 
them well; 
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girls that do carry weapons for the boys, | 
some of them—but, the girls that I hang out 

with, they don’t go as far as prostitution, 
and they don’t use narcotics. But, they will 
conceal weapons for the boys. They’d rather 
hold them and endanger their own reputa- 


tions and their own moral standings, than — 


rather see the boys get in trouble. 

NARRATOR. WMCA’s Meenan asked whether 
the gang girls in this neighborhood often 
become pregnant: 

First GANG GIRL. Yes, they do. Very fre- 
quently. 

Mr. NEENAN. Well, how frequently? 
many in your area? 

First GANG GIRL. Well, to this day, 


How 
I’d say 


five girls, so far. 


NARRATOR. Another former gang girl from 
another neighborhood talked of the boys 
who not only use but push narcotics. 

SECOND GANG GIRL. There are young fel- 
lows who sell the stuff and, they seem to 
influence the other young fellows too, be- 
cause the money they make, they make some- 
times $500 a week just selling the stuff, and 
they waste all that money on themselves. 
Of course, they dress and they give this 
example to the other young fellows, and they 
make it seem so easy to have all this, you 
know, just by selling the stuff, you know, 
so that every day, you know, more fellows 
come in contact with them, and if they can > 
convince them, they'll be selling it too. 

NARRATOR. This girl, once a member of a 
gang auxiliary, had also made her break and 
is a clerk today in a business firm. She still 
lives, however, in the neighborhood she de- 
scribed to Meenan as—— 

SecoNnD GANG Junkie Paradise. 
That’s what they call it where I live— 
Junkie Paradise. You just walk down the 
streets and they’re all over the place—all 
over. 

Mr. MEENAN. What do they look like when 
they’re on the streets and they’re high? 
What do they do? 

SECOND GANG GIRL. Oh, they’re a little 
sleeplike [laugh] and their eyes are blood- 
shot, and they stand up like holding up the 
building—so they sit around waiting for the 
guy who’s going to give them the stuff. Or, 
they’re usually eating candy. They go to 
the bakery all the time. They hang out in 
front of the grocery store. I don’t know— 
they look like people who are very sick. 

Narrator. Girls like these who’d fought 
their way out of the social trap, created by 
the street gangs, for so large a part of the 
youth in neighborhoods like “The Bottom” 
are the pride of the city’s youth workers. | 
A 19-year-old boy, tough as nails, who just 
a few years ago had been a gang leader in 
Williamsburgh, was home for the summer 
from a college in North Carolina to which 
Youth Board Worker Fields had helped him 
win a scholarship. They boy told Meenan: 

REFORMED GANG Kip. None of my friends 
carry anything in their pockets at all. 

Mr. MEENAN. Why is this, because the 
police bust them so often? 

REFORMED GANG Kip. No, it’s not that. It’s 
just that the boys that I stay with have 
grown out of this thing. They have no need 
for it because they don’t go looking for any 
trouble. And if trouble comes their way, 
they can handle theirselves with their hands. 
I think that’s the best way to handle your- 
self, anyway, if you have to get into any 
trouble—use your hands. : 

NARRATOR. To the surprise of the visiting 
Congressmen the boy said flatly that gang 
warfare in Williamsburgh used to be worse. 

REFORMED GANG Kip. When I was about 
12 years old, it was very bad—very, very 
bad. In fact, it was much badder than it 
was now—than it is right now, at the pres- 
ent. It’s getting worse. It’s starting to go 
right back to it now. It would—it would 
go right back to it now, if they didn’t have 
the supervisors, the different supervisors for 
the different — that, you know, help the 
kids. 


and 
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